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MARTY WAS AN ASPIRING SONGWRITER. ONE DAY, HE DECIDED TO HAMMER A 
NAIL INTO A WALL.“THIS IS WHERE I WILL HANG MY FIRST GOLD RECORD,” 

HE DECLARED—WHICH WAS A BOLD PROCLAMATION, ESPECIALLY COMING 
FROM A GUY WHOSE NEXT BEST OPTION WAS A JOB WRITING TOASTER 
MANUALS. FOR SIX LONG YEARS HE WALKED BY THAT EMPTY 
NAIL. AND SO DID HIS WIFE AND THREE KIDS. THIS TOOK 
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PERSEVERED. FOCUSED ON SUCCESS. UNTIL ONE DAY, 
A GOLD RECORD HUNG ON THAT NAIL, AND THEN A 
PLATINUM NEXT TO IT. HIS STORY REMINDS US 
THAT THE WORLD COULD USE MORE DREAMERS 
LIKE MARTY. For more on Marty and other stories of 


courage that inspire us, visit taylorguitars.com. 
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Step forward. MUSIC IS WAITING” 


® 2016 The Epiphone Company, All Rights Reserved Photo: Don Mitchell 
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guitar andthe unique voice ofa Masterbilt Gentury™. Plug one in and 
prepare to-be amazed! 
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INTRODUCING D’/ADDARIOA 


NICHREL BRONZE 


Unrivaled clarity, resonance, and projection, with outstanding balance and 


harmonically rich overtones. All to reveal the unique character of your guitar. 
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On the run and forgot to pack your 
magazine? Spend time at the computer and want to 
scroll through at your leisure? Then download our 
PDF version of this issue today and enjoy the bene- 
fits of a digital edition. 

Visit F 
select this issue, then enter the code 
when you check out to get your version for free! 


Every Friday at 12 pm, AG sends a 
special Acoustic Guitar Deal to thousands of guitar- 
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Guitar Fingerstyle Method for 50% off and a $9 
offer on Inside Blues Guitar. Sign up today so you | 
don’t miss out on a deal again. 
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cardholders should see their credit card agreement for their applicable terms. Subject to credit approval. 


THE FRONT PORCH 


ou could say this magazine began with a 
Y couple of herniated discs. It was the summer 
of 1988 when I felt my low back seize up like a 
rusted bolt, and it was a year before I felt like 
myself again. During that year I could stand up 
and I could lie down, but sitting was pretty much 
out of the question, which left me pondering 
when I was ever going to play the cello again. 

Since idle musical hands were out of the 
question, my friend David Leishman kindly 
loaned me a Gibson J-45, and armed with a 
brand-new guitar strap, I reacquainted myself 
with the instrument I’d played ardently as a 
teenager, but lost touch with for a decade while 
obsessing over the cello. 

My passion for the cello, along with my 
professional experience in the publishing busi- 
ness, had already led me to found Strings 
magazine in 1986. As it happened, Frets maga- 
zine ceased publication three years later, just as 
a new generation of singer-songwriters and 
instrumentalists were reviving acoustic music 
and rockers were unplugging in earnest. So 
with my rekindled enthusiasm for the guitar, 
and a young, immensely talented editorial 
partner in the person of Jeffrey Pepper 
Rodgers, Acoustic Guitar magazine was born. 

If I could point to a single model for the 
original Acoustic Guitar, it would be Pete 
Seeger’s book, How to Play the Five-String 
Banjo, from which I'd taught myself as a 


Alynda Lee Segarra of 
Hurray for the Riff Raff 
is featured on p. 16. 


14-year-old. Pete wove stories, songs, and tech- 
nique into a marvelous, idiosyncratic blend that 
captivated me at that time of life when the 
written word (and musical note) are so key to 
connecting with and understanding the larger 
world. When Jeff and I sat down to plan the 
first issues of Acoustic Guitar, we had that teen- 
ager in mind, and we keep striving to provide 
glimpses, angles, and takes on the whole world 
of acoustic music in every issue. 

Flash forward 27 years and 294 issues, Strings 
and Acoustic Guitar have been joined by Classical 
Guitar, Drum, and Ukulele in our musical publish- 
ing enterprise. Jeff Rodgers is still contributing 
news, features, playing tips, and photos. The 
sounds of acoustic music are everywhere, 
imbued and reinterpreted by younger players 
and lovingly stewarded by my own generation. 
And I’ve just moved full circle into the Acoustic 
Guitar Editor’s chair, a spot with which I’m very 
familiar but have never before occupied. 

I'm eager to serve you. And to do that well, I 
need to hear from you. So please be in touch. Tell 
me about the songs you wish you could play, the 
guitars you wish you could own, and the tales 
that inspire you to keep playing and growing and 
sharing your love of music with others. 

Many thanks for the opportunity. 


David A. Lusterman 
David.Lusterman@Stringletter.com 
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Paul Simon exhibit 
opens in LA 


New Tricks 


BY MELINDA NEWMAN 


hen Danny Kortchmar, a session musi- 
cian and songwriter best known for his 
stellar guitar work with James Taylor, Carole 
King, Warren Zevon, and Jackson Browne, 
became one third of Kortchmar, Postell & 
Navarro last year, it—remarkably—marked the 
first time he’d played acoustic guitar in concert. 
The co-writer of such hits as Don Henley’s “Dirty 
Laundry” and “New York Minute,” and Browne’s 
“Somebody’s Baby,” Kortchmar had used an 
acoustic guitar plenty in the studio, but had 
always plugged in when he hit the road. 
Kortchmar’s been on an enjoyable learning 
curve ever since he formed the trio with Steve 
Postell and Dan Navarro in 2016. During a 
break between the threesome’s many shows at 
the 2017 Folk Alliance International confer- 
ence, Kortchmar sat down to talk about learn- 
ing new tricks on acoustic guitar. 


What has been the biggest adjustment 

switching from electric to acoustic guitar live? 
I’m used to playing solos on electric guitar, but 
you’ve got to find a different way when you 
play acoustic guitar. What I’m trying to do is 
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Jerry Reed to join Country 
Music Hall of Fame 


find more open strings, sympathetic strings, 
more drone effects, as opposed to just blues 
licks, although I tend to revert back to the blues 
licks. That’s what I know. I’m not like Vince 
[Gill] or these guys who are geniuses and play 
great acoustic guitar. I’m still learning how to 
play what I want to play on acoustic. 


Did you write on an acoustic guitar previously? 
When I’d write with Don [Henley], I’d write 
on synthesizer, keyboards, drum machines, 
electric guitar—everything. “New York 
Minute” I wrote on piano, but I can only play 
in two keys or something, so the whole thing 
had to be transposed and they had to get real 
musicians in. 


How is it different for you writing on acoustic 
guitar now? 

The main difference is a lot of my music is 
based on beat. I’m very interested in rhythm, 
big beat, and always have been. With 
acoustic guitar, I start thinking a little more 
melodically and harmonically. There’s no 
place to hide on acoustic guitar. You can’t do 


Danny Kortchmar 


it with just big sound or big effects, you have 
to come up with something. 


Do you have a new appreciation for acoustic 
masters you’ve played with like James Taylor? 
James is one of the greatest acoustic guitar 
players ever, ever, ever. I learned a lot from 
listening to him. James covers everything. He 
covers the bass parts with his thumb; harmony is 
here; and it all sits right there. [Bassist] Lee Sklar 
used to say, “I’m just playing James’ thumb.” 
When James sits by himself, he works out all the 
parts. When I’m playing acoustic guitar, ’'m trying 
to play with what everybody is doing. On electric 
guitar, I play fragments of what everyone’s 
doing—I don’t try to cover the whole thing. 


What are the similarities between electric 

and acoustic for you? 

There’s one thing that’s absolutely true about 
electric and acoustic guitar: The guitar tells you 
what it likes. It tells you what it wants you to do. 
Certain guitars like to be played a certain way 
and there are other guitars that don’t. That’s the 
thing—listen to the guitar, do what it wants. AG 
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Johnny Cash 


Lasting Legends 


New book Johnny’s Cash & Charley’s Pride reveals guitar stories and more 


BY PAT MORAN 


¢¢ TV fl had Johnny’s cash & Charley’s pride, 

I wouldn’t have Buck Ow-en on my 
car,” Mac Wiseman sang in the 1969 hit 
‘Johnny’s Cash & Charley’s Pride,” which 
lends a whimsical title to Peter Cooper’s new 
book, Johnny’s Cash & Charley’s Pride: Lasting 
Legends and Untold Adventures in Country 
Music (Spring House Press). 

Cooper, a songwriter, producer, journalist, 
and director of the Country Music Hall of 
Fame's museum, understands music and the 
people who make it. They trust and confide in 
Cooper, often about the acoustic guitars that 
changed their lives. 

“Guitars can be a lifeline,” Cooper says, 
citing a warped Kay from Loretta Lynn’s child- 
hood home that “turned her heart to music.” 
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When Lynn received a better guitar on her 
18th birthday, she discovered herself as a 
songwriter, Cooper adds. 

“Without those guitars, we would never 
have gotten to know Loretta Lynn.” 

Similarly, “an acoustic guitar allowed 
Taylor Swift to express her feelings,” Cooper 
maintains. “She said, ‘I was the only girl 
playing guitar and writing songs in my high 
school, and I don’t want that to be the case 
anymore for other girls.” 

Cooper believes many young women have 
picked up guitars because of Swift’s example, 
and he condemns the vitriol often directed at 
her. “I can’t figure out how she became such 
an intelligent, empathetic, and generous hate 
magnet,” he says, laughing. 


Another frequently misunderstood artist’s 
career pivoted on an acoustic guitar, Cooper 
says. In 1986, after being dropped by his 
longtime label Columbia Records, Johnny 
Cash “wound up taking his acoustic guitar 
around music row, auditioning like a 20-year- 
old just off the bus.” 

“When [rock and hip hop impresario] Rick 
Rubin approached Cash and asked him what 
he would most like to do, Cash said, ‘I want to 
play acoustic guitar and sing with nothing else 
going on.” 

With American Recordings in 1993, he did 
just that, and Cash went from broken down 
country singer to revered icon. “Stripping down 
to just acoustic guitar set all of that in motion.” 

Cooper frequently passes Cash’s Martins, 


which are displayed in the Country Music Hall 
of Fame and Museum’s Precious Jewels exhibit, 
but the guitar in that collection that touches 
him most is Maybelle Carter’s Gibson L-5. 

Given the primitive recording technology 
of the 1920s, Carter knew she needed the 
L-5’s punch so her guitar wouldn’t get lost in 
the mix, Cooper says. 

Though Carter came from poverty, she paid 
$275 for that guitar, which equals more than 
$4,000 today. “Throughout her life Carter 
never parted with the guitar, even though it 
would have fetched a pretty penny,” says 
Cooper. “I look at the scratches her fingernails 
made on the wood, and I think about how 
much sacrifice that guitar meant for her.” 

Knowing the stories behind these guitars, 
Cooper adds, “makes you realize they’re such 
powerful things.” 


‘Guitars can be a lifeline. 
Without those guitars, we 
would never have gotten 
to know Loretta Lynn? 


Fresh from its run at the Rock and Roll Hall 
of Fame and Museum in Cleveland, the new 
touring exhibit Paul Simon: Words & Music 
has opened at the Skirball Cultural Center 
in Los Angeles—making its only West Coast 
stop. On display through September 10, the 
exhibit chronicles Simon’s life and creative 
process through autobiographical films, 
concert footage, and more than 80 artifacts. 
Simon helps tell his own story through exclu- 
sive interviews—gathered by the show’s 
curators at the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame 
and Museum—which aim to illustrate how 
his music reflects social and cultural ideals. 
Several of Simon’s iconic guitars are on 
display: his first-ever guitar, a beat-up 
Stadium; the 1967 Guild F-30-NT that he 
used to write and record most of Simon & 
Garfunkel’s canon; a black Yamaha signa- 
ture series custom acoustic; plus several ’60s- 
era photographs of Simon holding acoustic 
guitars, and handwritten lyrics to some of his 
best-loved songs, including the final version 
of “American Tune” For more information, 
visit skirball.org. 

—wWhitney Phaneuf 


The Country Music Association (CMA) has 
announced the 2017 inductees into the 
Country Music Hall of Fame: legendary 
picker Jerry Reed, neotraditionalist Alan 


Jackson, and songwriter Don Schlitz. Hall of 
Fame member Vince Gill announced the 
inductees, who are selected through a 
committee appointed by the CMA, and 
Jackson and Schlitz were in attendance. Reed 
passed away in 2008 and will be inducted 
posthumously. Jackson will enter in the 
Modern Artist category, Reed in the Veteran 
Era Artist field, and Schlitz as Songwriter—an 
honor awarded every three years. 

Chet Atkins dubbed Reed a “Certified 
Guitar Player,” one of four men he considered 
to be all-around great guitarists. The 
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fingerpicking master, who showed off his 
skills on songs such as “The Claw,” “Guitar 
Man,” and “When You’re Hot, You’re Hot,” 
was also a successful actor and appeared in a 
number of films, including the Smokey and 
the Bandit series. 

Jackson is a three-time CMA Entertainer 
of the Year winner and has more than 30 
number one singles, and Schlitz is best 
known for writing Kenny Rogers’ signature 
song, “The Gambler.” All three will be 
inducted during a ceremony at a date to be 
announced in the fall. —WP 
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lynda Lee Segarra isn’t sure what she 
Al would print on her guitar. “I thought 

about Woody Guthrie who had, ‘This 
machine kills fascists,’ [painted] on his guitar, 
and then I thought about Pete Seeger’s banjo, 
where he wrote, ‘This machine surrounds hate 
and forces it to surrender.’ ’'ve been wondering, 
where’s my middle ground between those two?” 

Segarra, who writes and performs with a 
rotating musical crew as Hurray for the Riff 
Raff, has been examining that middle ground 
since 2006. Honing her chops while busking 
on the streets of New Orleans, Segarra earned 
accolades for her 2012 album Look Out Mama 
(Born to Win) from NPR’s Ann Powers. Hurray 
for the Riff Raff’s breakout collection Small 
Town Heroes (ATO), which featured “The Body 
Electric,” a feminist rejoinder to misogynist, 
old-timey murder ballads, was Americana for 
the multicultural, all-inclusive 21st century. 
(See music for “The Body Electric” on p. 58.) It 
earned rave reviews from Paste, Popmatters, 
and Pitchfork, while landing in Rolling Stone’s 
Top 50 albums for 2014. 

Segarra’s latest release, The Navigator (ATO), 
continues in her populist, activist vein, but trades 
her adopted Southern focus for the polyglot 
melting pot of her native New York City. Songs 
like “Rican Beach” provide a voice for Americans 
marginalized by greed and gentrification, while 
“Pa’lante” raises a Spanish-language rallying cry, 
which means “keep on going,” against politicians 
who want to build a wall to divide us. 

Given Segarra’s fiery commitment to speak 
truth to power, it’s surprising that she initially 
approached the guitar with trepidation. “Girls 
are taught since we're little that we’re all about 
feelings, that we’re not technically minded,” 
Segarra says. “When you hear incredibly gifted 
guitarists like St. Vincent and Brittany Howard, 
you realize that’s not true. But I was insecure.” 

At 17, the Puerto Rican-American Segarra 
left her home in the Bronx to hitchhike and 
ride the rails, like her hero Woody Guthrie, 
before landing in New Orleans. She started 
playing music on Decatur Street, first on 


washboard, then on banjo. Mastery of rhythm 
became her gateway to guitar. 

“Coming from a rhythmic place helped me 
break through my nervousness,” Segarra says. “I 
was confident that I knew how to groove. The 
music of Maybelle Carter made me want to play 
guitar. She played with fingerpicks, but I would 
try to recreate her style with a flatpick.” 

Segarra still adds hammer-ons to fill out the 
sound when she’s not singing, a technique she 
attributes to Carter. 

On a trip back to New York City, Segarra 
picked up a Harmony archtop for $100 off of 
Craigslist. For a while, she continued to play 
traditional tunes on banjo in the French Quarter 
while she practiced her own songs at home on 
guitar. When she got a second Harmony, an all- 
mahogany 1970s archtop with a built-in pickup, 
she finally hit the street with guitar in hand. 
Segarra’s guitar playing soon found a home on 
Hurray for the Riff Raff’s albums. 


ALYNDA LEE SEGARRA 


“On the first two Hurray records [It Don’t 
Mean I Don’t Love You (2008) and Hurray for the 
Riff Raff (2011)], I was still playing banjo, trying 
to make it sound like an electric guitar. Finally, I 
switched to acoustic guitar.” 

The turn to acoustic coincided with the 
addition of guitarist Sam Doores to Segarra’s 
band. Doores has since left to concentrate on 
his band the Deslondes, and for the past year 
Segarra has shared guitar duties with Jordan 
Hyde. “Sam taught me how hard it is to play 
simply, and how perfect that can be,” Segarra 
says. “We were listening to a lot of Gillian 
Welch and David Rawlings, even though our 
playing was much different. [Welch] plays a 
[Gibson] J-50, so that inspired me to get one 
because it fills out the sound so well.” 


The 1957 Gibson is now Segarra’s prized 
possession, she says. “I used to play it live, but it 
has so much resonance that it’s hard to play with 
a band. The bass travels into my guitar and stays 
in there.” Live, Segarra has traded the Gibson for 
a Kay semi-acoustic archtop from the 1950s, but 
the J-50 still defines the sound of her latest 
studio album. 

The Navigator is an ambitious song cycle 
inspired by Patti Smith’s street poetry and the 
theatrical conceptualism of David Bowie’s Ziggy 
Stardust and the Spiders From Mars, but the 
bridge between the two is Detroit-based singer- 
songwriter Rodriguez, the subject of the 2012 
documentary Searching for Sugar Man. The 
resulting set is singer-songwriter music with a 
bold concept and a Latin alternative sound. “My 
Gibson helped me write ‘Nothing’s Gonna 
Change That Girl.’ I wrote the lyrics stream-of- 
consciousness to the full bass sound that drones 
through the fingerpicking,” Segarra recalls. “I 
was thinking a lot about Dylan because I was 
doing drop-D fingerpicking.” 

When Segarra wrote “Halfway There,” she 
emulated another one of her heroes, Elizabeth 
Cotten. “I tried to make the guitar sound a 
little crooked and play around with the 
rhythm, like she did so well.” 

For “Living in the City,” Segarra set aside 
her J-50 and picked up her manager’s Gibson 
J-45. “It wasn’t as big-sounding as my guitar, 
but its smaller tone cut through,” Segarra says. 
“The lyrics have a rhythm that I needed to 
drive. It probably isn’t a steady rhythm, but it’s 
fluid. We wanted the pace of somebody 
walking through the city.” 

The Navigator is Segarra’s urban-based 
odyssey, a call for unity, and dream of a better 
world. It has generated buzz for its sounds, 
rhythms, and message. 

“Our country faces a big question: Are we 
going to stand for what we claim we stand for?” 
Segarra asks. As an artist, she says she feels com- 
pelled to “speak for equality, justice, and love. 

“And I hope whatever I say encourages lots of 
little girls to play guitar.” AG 


WHAT ALYNDA LEE SEGARRA PLAYS 


Alynda Lee Segarra’s 1957 Gibson J-50 is her “prized possession,’ but it’s not her 


first guitar. “When I| was in middle school | had a really silly little Stratocaster that 


| covered in punk stickers,’ Segarra says laughing. “I actually still have it” 


Until recently, the J-50 was Segarra’s primary live guitar. She still plays it in the 


studio. “Il used a pickup live, a K&K Pure Western setup for a hot second, but then 


| switched to an L.R. Baggs M1 that goes into the soundhole. | really like it because it 


has a volume knob. 


“In the studio with the Gibson, | just go acoustic. | go right into the mic.” 


Live, Segarra plays her 1950s Kay archtop, which she can play amplified or unplugged. 


On the Gibson, Segarra uses John Pearse light-gauge strings. On the archtop, 


she uses Martin light-gauge strings. 
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Reverend Peyton 

can pull the blues 
from a vintage 
resonator, a ham-can 
axe, a Cigar-box guitar 
or whatever is handy 


BY KENNY 
BERKOWITZ 


t 12 years old, Josh Peyton, an India- 

Al napolis native, discovered Delta blues 
legend Charlie Patton. “It floored me,” 

says Peyton, 36, who’s called “Rev” or “Rever- 
end” by everyone he knows. “Charlie Patton’s 
voice is so unique and powerful—and his gui- 
tar-picking, that country blues where you’re 
literally playing two things at once, just blew 
my mind. I was like, ‘How is this even possible?’ 
I became obsessed with it, like an insane 
person: ‘This is what I’m going to do. I’m going 
to learn how to play, and I’m going to play this.’ 
“Because his music is so full of life. In this 


world, there’s a lot of songs for your heart, 


there’s a lot of songs for your mind. A lot. But 
there’s this third kind, songs that hit you in 
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the gut, that are so primal you can’t hardly 
explain what it is that grabs you. That’s 
Charlie Patton. He’s my patron saint, and as 
far as American music is concerned, he’s the 
root of the tree.” 

Peyton has been digging those roots ever 
since, both as a solo act and as the leader of 
Reverend Peyton’s Big Damn Band, where 
he’s backed by his wife, Breezy, on washboard 
and Maxwell Senteney on suitcase percus- 
sion. Put them together and they’re as loud as 
an acoustic trio can get, whether they’re 
playing with or without amplification. But 
even on his own, shouting at the top of his 
lungs and banging on a 1934 National Trojan, 
Peyton can get mighty loud. 


On the recent, mostly solo Front Porch Ses- 
sions (Thirty Tigers), Peyton mixes covers of 
gospel and blues—by Blind Willie Johnson, 
Furry Lewis, and Bob and Miles Pratcher— 
with four new songs and two new instrumen- 
tals, playing fast, loud, and syncopated. 
There’s nothing quiet about these songs, and 
there isn’t supposed to be, even if he is just 
playing on his front porch. Peyton is a force 
of nature, an old-fashioned shouter with a 
love of fingerstyle guitar and gutbucket 
country blues, and when he talks, which is 
often, the words pour out. 

“I wasn’t really planning on going into the 
studio,” he explains, during a phone interview, 
“T just had this itch to make a record.” 


He has released ten albums, including Peyton 
on Patton (2011) and the breakthrough So Deli- 
cious (2015). “I went in with no real plan, didn’t 
know if it was going to end up being a record, 
just went in there and did it. When I booked the 
time, I was like, ‘Oh, man, I’ve got to figure out 
what I’m going to do.’ So I holed up in the house 
and absolutely started writing and writing and 
writing and writing and writing. And going 
through my notes, like, ‘If I’m going to do this, 
what are some songs I’ve always wanted to 
cover?’ I started putting together a record with 
about three days’ notice, went in, did it, and was 
just so happy with what I’d done. 

“Tt all happened without thinking too much, 
so it’s definitely not over-thought.” 


The album opens with the singalong “We 
Deserve a Happy Ending,” which came to 
Peyton at 4:30 in the morning, full-formed, the 
day before the recording session. “Writing 
something so simple and beautiful and catchy 
and fun to listen to, I think that’s the hardest 
thing to do,” he says. The album closes in that 
same spirit, singing the praises of eating, drink- 
ing, and making love in the hillbilly trad “Corn- 
bread and Butterbeans,” first recorded by the 
Carolina Sunshine Trio. In between, there are 
nine party-sized performances with seven 
instantly hummable songs and two relentlessly 
virtuosic, toe-tapping instrumentals driven by a 
thumping right thumb and a swooping left- 
handed slide. 


Reverend Peyton, 
Maxwell Senteney, 
and Breezy Peyton 


That’s Peyton, who loves his job and sounds 
happiest when he’s playing for a crowd— 
anybody, any time, anywhere—and channeling 
the sound of early country blues. 

He found his way to Patton through his 
father’s record collection, starting with Johnny 
Winter and moving back in time to Chicago 
blues, Chess Records, acoustic Muddy Waters, 
Bukka White, and the first generation of record- 
ing blues musicians. 

When Peyton was 12, his father bought 
him a Kay State of the Art guitar, and before 
long, Rev and his kid brother were playing 
parties for their teenage friends. But all that 
stopped on the morning after high-school 
graduation, at which Peyton had performed 
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REVEREND PEYTON 


at a late-night party. Peyton woke up with so 
much pain in his right hand he couldn’t even 
pick up his guitar. A doctor told him he’d 
never play again, and for a boy who loved 
playing more than anything else in the world, 
whose whole identity was tied up in being a 
guitar player, it was very, very bad news. 

“It was devastating,” Peyton says. “It 
crushed me. I literally had a doctor say, ‘Kid, 
find something else to do.’ For a year and a 
half, I was absolutely lost. It was just like before 
I started playing, when I felt I didn’t have a 
place, didn’t know what I was or what I was 
gonna be. Then at 18, I was told I wasn’t going 
to play again. I never gave up, but I had to try 
to make myself focus on other things. I actually 
started going to seminary, trying to figure out 
who I was in the midst of this hand stuff. 

“Finally, I found a specialist [at the 
Indiana Hand Center ] who said, ‘I think I 
know what’s wrong with your hand. But the 
only way to know for sure, we’ll have to cut 
your hand open.’ I was like, ‘Let’s do it.’ As 
soon as we could, he cut my hand open [to 
remove scar tissue that had formed around 
the tendons in his palm], and when I woke 
up, he said, ‘I was right. You'll be playing 
again in two weeks.’ And I was. I had to take 
a little rust off, but something happened in 
that year and a half. My right hand had 
gotten smarter, like I had springs in it.” 

With the scar tissue removed, Peyton was 
suddenly able to fingerpick in ways he never 
could before. All those months he’d spent 
imagining himself playing began paying off, 
and while he was recovering, he met Breezy, 
who loves the same kind of music. They 
started writing and touring together, driving 
south from Indiana to Mississippi, and in all 
the years since, they haven’t stopped. 

Along the way, he’s studied with heroes 
Robert Belfour (1940-2015); David 
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“Honeyboy” Edwards (1915-2011), who was 
with Robert Johnson the night that blues 
legend drank the poisoned whiskey that killed 
him; and “T-Model” Ford (1923-2013), blues- 
men he calls “giants off-stage, giants of charac- 
ter. Kindhearted people. Belfour, I remember 
he carried my amps into a show one time. 
T-Model, he was living, breathing proof that 
when it comes to music, it’s way more impor- 
tant to have heart than to be a virtuoso. 
Honeyboy, I could ask him anything. ‘What 
tuning is that? Tell me about Charlie Patton. 
Tell me about Robert Johnson.’ 


‘No blues society is going 
to come in and save blues 
music. That’s not how it 
works. The only thing that 
can save it is people 
making good music that 
other people want to hear? 
REVEREND PEYTON 


“T got to be friends with these guys, and 
once we started playing the same places, I 
would just ask them anything I could. There 
wasn’t anything formal, but I got to be around 
them, watch them, learn from them.” 


hese days, Peyton teaches, taking every 
iT opportunity to play in classrooms and 

demonstrate the basics of fingerpicking 
guitar, where he starts slow and ends up playing 
really, really fast. For fun, he simultaneously picks 
“Yankee Doodle” (with his thumb) and “Dixie” 
(with his fingers), and if that’s not enough, he 
plays “Row, Row, Row Your Boat” as a round, 
picking one rhythm with his thumb and the other 
with his fingers. And he makes it look easy. 


Peyton is a show-off in the best possible 
way, whether he’s playing a slide “Star- 
Spangled Banner” before a hometown basket- 
ball game—after all, this is rural Indiana—or 
a marathon seven-minute solo version of 
‘John Henry,” where he plays 17 instruments, 
one after another: a cigar-box guitar, har- 
monica, Gibson L-2 acoustic guitar, banjo, 
wood-bodied 1934 National Trojan resonator 
guitar, mandolin, acoustic lap steel, melodica, 
ukulele, stylophone, nine-string Danelectro 
electric guitar, axe handle, mountain dulci- 
mer, upright bass, 1964 Silvertone electric 
guitar, ham-can guitar, and steel-bodied 1930 
National Triolian. When the song is finished, 
he looks very, very tired. These performances 
are all on video, along with a double-time 
instrumental played on a shotgun that’s been 
converted into a three-string slide guitar. 
(During a one-bar rest, he shoulders his gun, 
explodes the target, and then keeps on 
playing.) 

Like Patton, he’s damn bigger than life, 
and the only thing Peyton enjoys as much as 
performing is practicing. “I love it,” he says. 
“T practice every single day. I’m always 
working on stuff, I’m always trying new 
things. If I hear something I like, I have to 
know how it was done. I may not commit it 
100 percent to memory, note for note, but I 
want to make sure I can do everything I hear, 
and that’s the way I’ve been since I was a 
little kid. Because we’ve got to keep moving 
this music forward, you know? 

“No blues society is going to come in and 
save blues music,” he adds. “That’s not how it 
works. The only thing that can save it is people 
making good music that other people want to 
hear. That’s it. That’s the short answer. You do 
that by writing new stuff. You have a founda- 
tion that’s rooted in the past, but you’re con- 
stantly thinking about tomorrow.” AG 


WHAT REVEREND PEYTON PLAYS 


Reverend Peyton is happy to play anything that has strings, whether it’s a ham can, an axe 
handle, a shotgun, or a cigar box. But when it comes to recording, he still reaches for his 
favorite resonator guitar, a wood-bodied 1934 National Trojan. “I call it Brown? he says. “The 
problem is that about five years ago, it started really, really deteriorating, to the point where we 
were worried it was going to completely come apart. My luthier said, ‘Rev, | can keep bringing 
this thing back to life, but at some point, it’s going to be more glue than wood: 


“So we contacted the National Resophonic Guitar Co., and they recreated my Trojan,’ he 
adds. “It was a pain in the butt for them to do, but man, they did it, and that’s the guitar | 
play now when I’m home. | reach for it a lot. That guitar is so tough and so well-built, and 
right now, they’re working on building me something that’s going to be even more special. 
It’s a resonator unlike any resonator anyone’s ever seen. It’s going to be very weird, and 
when we unveil it, it’s going to be a big surprise. | don’t know when it'll be done, but 


whenever it is, it’ll be very, very cool?” 
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inger, songwriter, and guitarist Glen 
S| Phillips of Toad the Wet Sprocket was 

sitting on a glass-topped coffee table in 
the living room of Nickel Creek’s Sean Watkins, 
when the glass suddenly shattered, sending 
shards into the air and leaving Phillips with a 
severe cut on his left arm and a badly damaged 
ulnar nerve. (That’s the long, unprotected 
nerve in your forearm that tingles painfully 
when you hit your “funny bone.”) He also 
damaged a muscle in the arm. 

Surgery repaired most of the damage, but 
Phillips was left with a long road to recovery— 
a road that he is still traveling. His injury has 
had a lasting effect on what Phillips feels when 
he frets the strings. Nine years after the acci- 
dent, his fingers are often numb. At other times, 
they tingle like he is being lightly shocked, and 
his little finger has yet to recover. This situation 
has forced him to permanently adjust the way 
he approaches his playing. 

Realistic about his guitar chops, Phillips 
tries to deal with the blow through humor. “For 
the first time in my life, I was grateful that I 


PLAYING WITH AND THROUGH 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 10 
KNOW ABOUT PREVENTION, 
MAINTENANCE & RECOVERY 


wasn’t great at practicing,” he says, “so I hadn’t 
thrown away those hours.” 

Then he tried to determine his next steps. 

“T think of it in a ‘be careful what you wish 
for’ way,” he says. “I needed a challenge and 
wanted to collaborate more.” 

Figuring out how to keep touring presented 
the challenge. Getting Watkins, who had rushed 
Phillips to the hospital, to take on guitar duties 
for Phillips’s first post-injury tour provided the 
collaboration. In fact, the pleasure of working 
with Watkins turned out to have to an unexpect- 
edly positive effect on Phillips’s rehabilitation. 

Phillips suffered the kind of trauma that can 
leave permanent scars, both physical and emo- 
tional. He could have chosen to escape into 
medication or refused to face his changed cir- 
cumstances. Instead, he addressed his situation 
head on. “There is something you really learn 
from sitting with pain when you can’t escape 
it,” he says, “having to learn how to deal with it 
and keep your center. It was not the most fun 
experience I ever had, but it was one of the 
most important.” 


10 WAYS TO 
PREVENT INJURIES 


Stay fit: Staying healthy on the 

road can be difficult, but walking 
and stretching can be done almost 
everywhere. You might even see 
something new on your walk. Yoga is 
terrific for those who spend a fair 
amount of time in hotel rooms. 


Driving and riding in cars and 
2) planes can be hard on a touring 
musician. Pay attention to simple things 
like posture. 


Play music at reasonable levels, 

both in your car and with 
headphones during air travel. Loud 
noises can cause fatigue. Touring is hard 
enough without self-inflicted miseries. 


Get enough sleep. Skip the parties 
after the show and arrange your 
morning so you aren’t in a rush. 


Food is one of the most important 

parts of staying healthy. Some 
foods like blueberries, strawberries, and 
avocados appear to have a positive 
effect on arthritis, whereas other foods 
like dairy and tomatoes worsen 
inflammation for some people. 


Use the lightest equipment 
possible. Learn proper lifting and 
carrying techniques. 


Choose your hobbies accordingly. 

A guitar player may need to 
reconsider whether taking a daily boxing 
class or playing handball is a good idea 
(despite handball being the greatest 
sport ever invented). 


Beware of a firm handshake! 

Having a firm handshake is a good 
quality, but not when it results ina 
tweaked wrist or bruised arthritic 
knuckle. Take up the European greeting 
of two air kisses. 


Control stress. Injuries are far more 

likely to happen when you feel 
pressured and take shortcuts. Meditating 
doesn’t cost a dime and has been proven 
to improve health and focus. 


Think before you use your hands 

for small tasks. Even home repairs 
and woodworking projects might be too 
risky if your livelihood would be 
impacted by a minor injury. 
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WATCH GLEN PHILLIPS DISCUSS HIS INJURY & RECOVERY 
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STARTING OVER 

Phillips is not alone when it comes to guitar- 
ists dealing with injuries. Say the name Django 
and every serious guitarist knows you mean 
Django Reinhardt, the legendary Gypsy-jazz 
player whose feats of guitar mastery with the 
Quintette du Hot Club de France are even 
more amazing when you consider that two of 
the fingers on his left fretting hand had been 
paralyzed in a childhood fire. There are other 
well-known guitarists who have had life- 
changing injuries or health issues that chal- 
lenged or changed the way they play guitar. 
Guitar legend Tony Iommi created Black Sab- 
bath’s trademark sound as a result of an injury 
that severed the tips of two fingers on his left 
hand. The late Nashville master picker Pete 
Huttlinger recovered from multiple strokes 
and sudden-death syndrome (a heart abnor- 
mality that threatens sufferers with cardiac 
failure) to rebuild his legendary playing before 
his untimely death last year. 

No one knows how many guitarists face 
physical setbacks that impact their playing. 
But if you play long enough, you may have 
multiple incidents. 

I did. 

I’m well acquainted with the dire straits a 
guitar player can find himself in during the 
first days of physical rehabilitation. I know 
what comes next, and I’ve learned how to 
avoid the situation in the first place. I’m right- 
handed, yet I’m typing this piece with only my 
left. ’m typing with my non-dominant hand 
because, for the second time in ten years, I’ve 
broken up a fight between two large dogs. I 
got lucky. This time I only broke a small bone, 
the first metacarpal above the knuckle, so in 
about a month I'll start the slow process of 
reminding my right hand how to alternate the 
bass, frail, and hold a pick. 


A combination of patience, 
drive, and optimism, plus 
the guidance of a top- 
flight surgical and rehab 
team, allowed me to not 
only regain, but improve 
my abilities. 


This isn’t exactly starting over. I know— 
I have started over. 

Six-and-a-half years ago, I came out of 
major surgery on my right shoulder, so doped 
up that I didn’t understand or even hear my 
surgeon give me a detailed 15-minute 
description of the operation (the surgery had 


been much longer than expected, with much 
more damage to repair than hoped for). I was 
strapped into a shoulder sling and a foam pad 
called an immobilizer that I would wear 24/7 
for the next six weeks. 

I went from being a hard-hitting flatpicker 
to playing primarily with my fingers, the result 
of relearning the mechanics of playing guitar 
during and after the recovery from this 2010 
surgery. A combination of patience, drive, and 
optimism, plus the guidance of a top-flight 
surgical and rehab team, allowed me to not 
only regain, but improve my abilities. 

What follows is a distillation of the lessons 
I and other players have learned in coping with, 
and moving on from, what every guitarist 
dreads most. 


GETTING HURT IS EASY 

You don’t have to be doing anything as risky 
as coming between two snarling dogs to 
suffer misfortune. Just having a carpet can be 
a dangerous thing. 

John Mock (Dixie Chicks, Maura O’Connell, 
Nashville fingerstyle guitarist, and multi- 
instrumental go-to studio picker) didn’t know 
that rubbing out a spot on his carpet with the tip 
of his left middle finger would lead to 12 months 
of recovery and rehab and a temporary career as 
a tin-whistle player. Pushing his finger forward 
along the carpet to dislodge a stubborn piece of 
dirt resulted in a painless (and common) injury 
to the first joint, often called Mallet or Baseball 
Finger, in which the detachment of the tendon 
on top of the finger makes it impossible to 
control the digit. Fretting a stringed instrument 
was out of the question. 

Mock started a yearlong recovery process in 
which playing the guitar was going to be almost 
impossible—he taught himself dobro and tin 
whistle, just in case the finger didn’t come back. 

His experience underscores an important 
lesson: Musicians who immediately begin 
working on a back-up plan recover faster and 
with less emotional stress. And his story has a 
happy ending. Mock has returned to playing 
the guitar, although he now requires longer 
warm-ups and constant preventative therapy 
to play to his usual high level of competence. 
And he’s added dobro to his bag of tricks! 

The second lesson: You're still a musician. 
Find an instrument that you can play while 
recovering from your injury. Not only will 
learning something new lift your spirits, you'll 
absorb interesting new ways to approach 
music making. Even if all you can do is use a 
shaker to learn the virtually endless rhythmic 
variations of world music, you'll still develop 
as an artist. It’s the ultimate win/win: better 
recovery and a new skill. 


IF YOU CAN’T STOP 

I know what happens when you can’t play your 
instrument at all. Lost gigs, lost income, lost 
practice time. What if you need the money too 
much to not play while injured? 

Bassist Missy Raines is leader of the 
acclaimed band the New Hip and seven-time 
IBMA Bassist of the Year. She has worked with 
bluegrass vocalist Claire Lynch and five-string 
banjo phenom Eddie Adcock and also plays 
banjo and guitar. After finally recovering from 
major hip surgery and a severe bout of tendini- 
tis, she broke her upper arm while exercising. 
Raines knew she needed treatment, but found 
herself facing a stretch of gigs that she and her 
band counted on for much-needed income. Her 
first act after returning from the emergency 
room was to grab her bass and begin testing 
work-arounds. 

By restraining her arm, and cutting back on 
such aggressive techniques as slapping and 
popping, she was able to soldier on and play 
her scheduled shows. But like a smart profes- 
sional, immediately after finishing the shows 
she sought professional help. 

If you don’t live in Nashville, LA, or 
Austin, where hospitals frequently treat 
injured musicians, you’ll encounter fewer 
musician-aware emergency-room profession- 
als, so this is a good time to think about 
being a proactive patient. Don’t allow your- 
self to bleed to death, but insist on seeing a 
specialist. If they don’t have one, and you 
suspect that your injury could be life-altering, 
insist on a referral before further treatment. 
Your recovery will be easier and more suc- 
cessful if you are confident that you have the 
best resources and information available. 


ATTITUDE IS EVERYTHING 

Being injured is hard enough. But as the pain 
of the injury recedes and the tasks ahead 
come into focus, your imagination can 
become your worst enemy. It may seem mys- 
tical, but your mindset and the way you 
approach rehab will play just as large a role 
in how well you recover and adapt as any 
physical remedy. 

While recovering from my shoulder surgery, 
it helped to accept that I would almost certainly 
need to make changes to my playing technique 
and my choice of equipment. But I knew that I 
was headed for a full recovery. 

It can be more daunting for others. 

Pete Huttlinger died of a stroke in 2016 at 
age 56, but, despite a frightening diagnosis 
after an earlier stroke, he lived his life to the 
fullest. His mantra was “Don’t just live, live 
well.” This positive approach served the studio 
ace and gifted fingerstylist well during his 


recovery from a major stroke and upon learn- 
ing that he had sudden-death syndrome. A 
year before his death, he told AG, “I learned to 
let go and rebuild. So now I’m a different 
player. After four and a half years... I’m 
working all the time and I’m a better person 
for all I’ve gone through. And being a better 
person is by far the greater gift.” 

As for my own shoulder, after 12 months 
of rehab, it works better than ever. I was 
lucky to have a terrific group of doctors and 
physical therapists, including Dr. Brent 
Sanders, whose experience working on ath- 
letes, along with his hobby of playing guitar 
and other musical instruments, enabled him 
to conduct the extensive surgery and handle 
my frustrating and painstaking recovery. 
There was a silver lining, as well. I had never 
learned to fingerpick, so now, at an age when 
many guitar players are slowing down, I’m 
still finding new things to learn. 


The way you approach 
rehab will play just as 
large a role in how well 
you recover and adapt 
as any physical remedy. 


Ironically, it is the lesser injury, the broken 
right hand, that will stay with me. Injuries to 
the hand often affect the tendons and the 
sheaths that allow those tendons to move 
smoothly and facilitate fine motor functions. 
My minor break has left me with stiffness in 
my right index finger that is likely to remain. 
But I’ve already begun adjusting, and the 
recovery period has forced me to become a 
more efficient finger picker. 

If you’re lucky and you avoid injuries, 
you're still likely eventually to suffer some of 
the aches and pains of overuse and aging. Pro- 
fessional musicians know that career longevity 
is more than just practice—it involves exercise, 
diet, and a measured approach to practice and 
playing. As you get older, you'll need to warm 
up more slowly and for a longer time. You also 
may want to make equipment changes to ease 
some of the discomfort of chronic issues such 
as tendinitis and arthritis. For example, you 
may find that a smaller-body guitar or a 
slimmer-neck profile is ideal. 

In the unlikely case that your guitar-playing 
world turns upside down, listen to Django and 
remember that even if you’re reduced to fretting 
with two fingers, you can still make beautiful 
music. And think of Huttlinger’s recovery. You 
won't know where you’re going, but you will 
still get there—one note at a time. AG 


10 WAYS TO RECOVER 
FROM AN INJURY 


Educate yourself. If you are injured 

in a way that will impact your 
playing, it will be critical that you follow a 
course of treatment and recovery that 
affords the best chance of full recovery. 
Ask questions and do internet research, 
but beware of fake cures and “holistic” 
treatments that have no track record for 
efficacy and safety. 


Prepare yourself mentally. A positive 
attitude goes a long way toward a 
full and prompt recovery. 


If you’re going into surgery for your 

dominant side, spend the days 
before the surgery practicing using your 
weaker hand-especially when it comes to 
typing, brushing your teeth, eating, and 
critical personal sanitary functions. 


Prepare your body. The healthier 

you are and the better you feel, the 
better you will handle long periods of 
convalescence. 


Do you have a pile of books in the 

house that you always wanted to 
read? Have you always thought that you 
should try to improve your sight reading 
and music theory? Recovery time is an 
opportunity to do this without worrying 
about the time you should be spending 
practicing your instrument. 


Go easy on yourself. It’s hard not to 

worry about lost income and the 
possibility of reduced physical capabilities. 
You're staring into the great unknown, so 
don’t make things worse by mentally 
obsessing over what-ifs and might-have- 
beens. There will be a way forward. 


During recovery, pay attention and 

listen to the professionals. Do the 
very most rehabilitation you can but don’t 
think you know more than they do. There 
is a reason that recovery has a timetable. 
Play by the rules. 


And when you get back to playing 

again, these words from hand 
specialist Dr. Justin Arnold of the Center 
for Sports Medicine and Orthopaedic 
Surgery in Chattanooga, Tennessee, may 
help put your mind at ease: “As we age, 
the cycles and pressures on joints add up. 
This isn’t all bad news. X-rays taken 
decades apart may show degeneration, 
but that doesn’t necessarily translate to 
pain or loss of function. | tell patients that 
the best way to keep their hands moving 
is to keep their hands moving? And that 
leads to... 


Practice. Play. Perform. Keep 
moving, and... 


It can’t be said enough, “Don’t just 
live, live well?” 
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a story to tell and you need an 
instrut that helps and inspires. The 
SE Angelus line of acoustics from PRS 
Guitars are a great tool for songwriters and 
performing musicians. Choose from our 
all-mahogany or spruce-top models — all of 
‘which come standard with a high-quality 
piezo system with discreet volume and tone 
ntrols in the sound hole. Hear the full line 
W.prsguitars.com or check them out 
uthorized dealer near you. 
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7 WAYS TO FIND 


A NEW GUITAR TEACHER 


BY LOUISE LEE 


ou’ve just purchased an instrument 
and have decided to take lessons. But 
finding the right teacher can require 
more than just typing “guitar teacher” into 
your browser and contacting the first one that 
pops up. As an adult, you have needs and 
concerns that are different from a kid’s, 
ranging from tight work schedules to ergo- 
nomics (a 20 year old might be able to stretch 
to make those CAGED chord shapes, a 60 year 
old, not so much). 
Here are seven tips to help you locate and 
select an instructor: 


Start with word-of-mouth. Ask friends 
who play the acoustic guitar for recommenda- 
tions. Or look up the names of guitar teachers 
on the faculty of your local community college 
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or university—they’re likely to be experienced 
teachers accustomed to working with adults. 
Neighborhood music schools, whether non- 
profits or mom-and-pop businesses, usually 
offer guitar lessons, but the majority of stu- 
dents at those schools are children, so unless 
you’re comfortable with wall decals of teddy 
bears and toys in the waiting area, you'll prob- 
ably want to go elsewhere. Some businesses, 
which advertise largely online, specialize in 
teaching adults and use instructors willing to 
come to you to teach in your home or even 
your workplace if you have a private, quiet 
office. Some teachers might be willing to come 
to your office during your lunch break or 
before you head home in the evening. 


Have a good idea of how often you 


Finding the right 
teacher can require 
more than just 
typing “guitar 
teacher” into 

your browser. 


want lessons and how much time you want to 
spend at each lesson. If your work schedule 
doesn’t allow weekly hour-long lessons (the 
general rule of thumb for adult students), 
think about twice-monthly lessons that run 
for 90 minutes. Or perhaps your schedule 
allows for only sporadic lessons when you 
have a spare few hours. 

Discuss your requirements up front with 
any teacher—be aware that most teachers 
prefer students willing to commit to some 
regular schedule. Clarify the teacher’s policies 
on lesson cancellations, payment, and 
refunds. Some teachers ask for each month’s 
payment in advance, while others will accept 
payment at each individual lesson. Some 
teachers won’t schedule a make-up lesson 
unless you give them at least 24 hours’ notice 
that you can’t make it. 
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Ask the instructor about his or her 
expectations regarding practice. Most teach- 
ers will tell you that it’s best to practice every 
day, even if for just 10 to 15 minutes, but 
they’ll understand if you’re traveling for 
work and can’t practice for days on end. If a 
candidate makes you uncomfortable by 
insisting on more practice than you can 
handle, look elsewhere. 


Plenty of adults have chronic health 
conditions: back pain, shoulder pain, joint 
pain, carpal tunnel syndrome, and on and on. 
Ask the candidate how he or she helps stu- 
dents with such health issues. Does he seem 
knowledgeable and concerned about posture 
and ergonomics? How does she address her 
own playing-related discomfort? Does she do 
yoga or calisthenics? Does she have ideas 
about exercises students can do or gear they 
can use—a footstool, guitar lift, a beveled 
edge on your guitar, or a shoulder strap—to 
avoid pain? 


Maybe you want to learn a specific 
musical style, or perhaps you even have par- 
ticular pieces that you’re determined to play. 
You're not a kid, so you have some autonomy 
on this issue. Tell the teacher up front what 
you’re interested in and what your goals are. 


Many guitar instructors 
also teach children and 
some of them, simply out 
of habit, talk down to their 
adult students. Ask yourself 
if you can tolerate it. 


Who are the artists you want to emulate? 
What are the songs you want to learn? If a 
teacher seems rigid or inflexible (“I won’t 
teach X style, Y pieces, or Z songwriter”), 
that’s a red flag. If she listens and indicates 
she’ll help you achieve your goals and show 
you other interesting material as well, then 
you’re on your way. And if one of your goals is 


to learn to perform in front of an audience, ask 
the candidate if he arranges student recitals— 
such events could be as simple as an end-of- 
year gathering at someone’s house for informal 
performances followed by drinks and snacks. 


Even if you don’t play the guitar (yet), 
you want to show the teacher that you know 
the importance of learning good technique and 
don’t want to simply to crank out songs any old 
way. Good technique and good posture will 
help you avoid injury and set you up for learn- 
ing all you want. So ask the teacher if he has 
certain method books, or other technique plans, 
in mind and if he plans to spend time working 
with you on specific drills and exercises. 


Again, you’re not a kid. Many guitar 
instructors also teach children and some of 
them, simply out of habit, talk down to their 
adult students. If he or she does this, ask your- 
self if you can tolerate it. You’re probably too old 
for gold stars and “good job” stickers. AG 
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THE LEARNING ISSUE 


With Skype or another video 
chat service, you can have 

a lesson with any teacher 
anywhere in the world. 


5 WAYS T0 GET THE MOST 
OUT OF SKYPE 


THE VIRTUAL LESSON IS AN IDEAL WAY TO MOVE BEYOND LOCAL TEACHERS 


BY LOUISE LEE 


hanks to today’s technology, players 
TT don’t have to limit themselves to tradi- 
tional face-to-face lessons. Whether or 
not you have a local teacher whom you see 
regularly, you can still take advantage of video- 
conferencing technologies, such as Skype or 
FaceTime, to have a lesson with any teacher 
anywhere in the world. 
Here are five ways to get the most out of 
virtual lessons. 


EMBRACE THE VIRTUAL WORLD 

If you’re an absolute beginner, you’re 
likely to need an in-person teacher who can 
literally reach out and physically help you with 
the basics of posture, hand and body positions, 
and other playing technique. But once you’re 
beyond that beginner stage, “more important 
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than skill level is the mindset you bring and 
being excited to learn,” says Grant Gordy, a 
Brooklyn-based performer and guitar instructor. 


‘With a strong Internet 
connection and high- 
quality speakers, you 
can even work on 
improving your tone 
and your intonation: 
GRANT GORDY 


As long as you don’t need someone physically 
guiding you and you can play, at the very least, 
simple songs, chords, and scales, you can 


benefit from virtual lessons. However, says 
Gordy, playing for a camera instead of a live 
person can feel strange at first, so before your 
first virtual lesson, practice playing in front of 
your laptop or other device just to overcome 
any initial feelings of awkwardness. 


BE PREPARED 

Make sure you have a reliable—that 
means fast—internet connection. Otherwise, 
you and your teacher will waste a lot of time 
struggling to hear and see each other, says 
Eric Skye, a recording artist and guitar 
instructor based in Portland, Oregon. While 
it’s possible to use just your smartphone and 
its built-in microphone and camera for your 
virtual lesson, the sound and video quality 
will be better if you use a laptop computer, 


especially one connected to an external 
microphone and web camera. Get everything 
set up before your lesson starts. Turn up the 
microphone and speakers, and make sure 
there’s sufficient lighting. Position the com- 
puter on a sturdy surface, so that your 
teacher can see you and your hands. Have 
your chair, instrument, music stand, and any 


With the added skills 
you learn through virtual 
lessons, you’re likely 

to get even more out of 
your local get-togethers. 


other gear all set up. Using a good set of 
headphones will help you focus and allow 
you to hear the instructor better. And ideally, 
make sure your teacher has a copy of your 
sheet music, so when you ask about “bar 25,” 
you don’t have to pick up your score and 
flash it in front of the camera. 

Also, figure out in advance how to record 


the lesson—ideally, both the audio and video— 
so that you can go back later and review what 
you’ve learned. And before recording, be sure 
to get the instructor’s permission. 


ASK BIG-PICTURE QUESTIONS 

If you’re taking a virtual lesson with 
someone whom you're unlikely to encounter in 
person, such as someone who’s halfway around 
the globe or who teaches infrequently, you 
might want to skip questions about specific 
matters like the harmony and fingering for a 
particular piece (things you could easily ask a 
local teacher). Rather, you might want to talk 
to this virtual teacher about big-picture issues. 
“For instance,” says Skye, “you can ask, ‘How 
do you practice? How do you prepare for a per- 
formance?’ or ‘What are you listening to?” 


CUSTOMIZE YOUR LESSON 

If you do want to learn about specific 
techniques or musical concepts, you’re in luck, 
because those matters lend themselves well to 
a virtual lesson. With a strong internet connec- 
tion and high-quality speakers, you can even 


work on improving your tone and your intona- 
tion, says Gordy. “It’s not quite the same as 
sitting in the same room, but it’s close,” he 
adds. However, because of transmission delays 
and other technological limitations, you and 
your instructor can’t both play at the same 
time, so a virtual lesson unfortunately doesn’t 
lend itself to playing duos. 


NOW REACH OUT TO OTHERS 

Once you’ve gotten comfortable with 
virtual lessons, reach out to a range of teach- 
ers to see if they’d be willing to teach just a 
one-off session. There’s value in playing for a 
variety of people, and videoconferencing 
technology lets you do that without the cost 
of travel. Because you’re saving on driving 
time, gas, and parking fees, you might want 
to take virtual lessons more frequently or 
take longer lessons (or both). So if you regu- 
larly see a local teacher or attend neighbor- 
hood jam sessions, keep on going. With the 
added skills you learn through virtual lessons, 
you're likely to get even more out of your 
local get-togethers. AG 
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HOW TO EVALUATE 
YOUR OWN PLAYING 


BY JAMIE STILLWAY 


rom books to magazines, YouTube 

videos to DVDs, there are no shortages 

of readily available materials to keep 
the self-taught guitarist occupied for several 
lifetimes. However, there are important areas 
that can be overlooked, such as technique and 
practice routines, by using those sources. 
Without the observance of a teacher, for 
example, it can be fairly easy to develop ineffi- 
cient habits that you’re entirely unaware of, 
habits that can impede your playing and even 
endanger your health. Remember that learning 
to play the guitar can be a lifelong endeavor, so 
take your time to master the fundamentals and 
pay attention to your technique—and make 
sure to enjoy the journey. 
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Here are five tips that can help alleviate 
commonly overlooked problems for the 
advancing self-taught guitarist: 


The guitar, while beautiful in its shape and sym- 
metry, can be cumbersome to hold. Figuring out 
a comfortable way to play the guitar can be one 
of the more frustrating elements when starting 
out, but it’s worth spending some time on, 
because how you hold the guitar affects how you 
play the guitar. I encourage students to make 
sure the neck of their guitar is angled away 
from, not parallel to, the floor. You can use a foot 
stool (a hard-shell guitar case or stack of books 


Recording yourself playing 
is an invaluable method for 
working on your tone. 


will do in a pinch), a guitar support that rests on 
your leg (if you’re unfamiliar with these, a quick 
internet search will yield many choices), or the 
tried-and-true method of sitting with your legs 
crossed. Although sitting with the guitar in a 
new position might seem awkward at first, you 
may eventually find it easier to fret certain 
chords and scales. The same idea can be applied 
when standing with the guitar. Of course, when 
you watch videos of your favorite players, you 
may find that their technique doesn’t look any- 
thing like what I’ve just described (remember, 
they might be doing it wrong). Experimentation 
is key—be willing to put the time into finding a 
way of holding the guitar that seems comfort- 
able to you. 


I believe barre chords are simply too much work 
for beginning guitarists. Nothing can be more 
frustrating than getting all four fingers in what 
you think is the correct shape only to be frus- 
trated by the sound of muffled strings. However, 
in terms of moveable chord shapes, barre chords 
can prove valuable—they can be a helpful way to 
start learning about the fretboard beyond open- 
position chords and scales. Please note, I’m 
speaking of the shape of the barre chord, and not 
physically fretting the chord. As you get further 
along in your studies, you may recognize that 
playing just fragments of the shapes will suffice. 
Of course, there will be situations where the use 
of a barre chord is inevitable, so it’s good to know 
them, but be patient with yourself if you’re 
having a hard time getting them to resonate fully. 


Advancing guitarists often ask, “How 
should I practice?” In time, each player will be 
able answer that question on their own, 
hopefully, but what follows are just a few sugges- 
tions. As few people have the time to practice for 


several hours a day, it’s easy to get overwhelmed 
with the amount you want to practice and the 
demands upon your available time. The list of 
items to practice grows long and unwieldy, so it’s 
a good idea to break your practice into segments 
or themes—and set a timer to help keep you on 
track. If you want unobstructed focus during 
your practice time, make sure to keep your 
devices (phones and laptops) out of reach. Also, 
ensure that your practicing is fun, and not 
monotonous. For example, if you’re practicing 
scales, try to find familiar melodies, and don’t be 
afraid to make up your own melodies. 


With the ubiquity of smartphones, most people 
have an easily accessible recording device 
nearby. If you haven’t yet done a quick record- 
ing of yourself playing the guitar, I recommend 
you give it a try, as this is an invaluable method 
for working on your tone. You may hear ele- 
ments of your playing that you didn’t even 
know were there, such as the sound of the pick 
hitting the pickguard, strings buzzing, or even 
heavy breathing. If you’re learning to solo, first 


record yourself playing a rhythm track. Of 
course, there are programs and looping pedals 
that can do that for you, but again, it’s all 
about increasing your awareness of what you 
actually sound like when you play. 


Contrary to popular belief, tapping your foot is 
not the same as playing along with a metro- 
nome. Establishing a good relationship with your 
metronome is undoubtedly one of the best things 
you can do to improve your musicianship—it’s 
important to not be intimidated by the mechani- 
cal honesty a metronome offers (again, a smart- 
phone app can provide the right tool). For some, 
just the mere mention of a metronome can be a 
stressful moment, and trying to play along can 
be exponentially more stressful. If this happens, 
take time to clear your head of worrisome 
thoughts, and give yourself a chance to just sit 
and listen to the metronome. And relax. After 
awhile, you may find inspiration in the metro- 
nomic sounds of your everyday life, like the 
sound of your automobile blinker while you’re 
stopped at a light. AG 
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THE BASICS 


Taking the Lead 


Learn to start soloing with these essential building blocks 


BY GRETCHEN MENN 


THE PROBLEM 


You’re comfortable with chords and holding 
down rhythms, but when it comes to lead 
playing or taking a solo, you don’t know 
where to start. 


THE SOLUTION 


Familiarize yourself with some musical 
building blocks—scales, arpeggios, and 
melodic approaches—to write and improvise 
your own lead lines. 


START WITH PENTATONIC SCALES 
A pentatonic scale, as the name 
suggests, contains just five notes. Pentatonic 
scales are an effective and generally manage- 
able way to get started, and many guitar 
players derive much of their approach from 
this basic framework. 
Ex. 1a shows the A minor pentatonic scale 
(A CD EG) starting on the root note of A. You 
can also think about this as an A minor scale 
(A B CEF G) that omits the second and sixth 
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scale degrees. Alternatively, these can be 
viewed as the notes of the C major pentatonic 
scale—see Ex. 1b. (C major and A minor are 
relative keys, meaning they share the same 
notes). To derive the relative major from a 
minor mode, go to the third scale degree. Con- 
versely, the relative minor is found starting on 
the sixth degree of a major scale. 

Exs. 2-7 show the sequence of notes start- 
ing on each note of the A minor/C major pen- 
tatonic scale as it moves up the neck into 
different positions. To take these raw materi- 
als and get started, I recommend two 
approaches: One is necessarily mechanical, 
the other musical. For the technical aspect, 
memorize one scale pattern at a time, then 
work to connect one position to the next. Get 
familiar with the scales, their sounds, and how 
they feel under your fingers. Work on playing 
them ascending and descending, then try dif- 
ferent sequences of notes so that you can skip 
comfortably between scale degrees. 

Next comes the important musical 


Familiarize yourself with some 
musical building blocks. 


step—creating musical phrases and melodies. I 
suggest starting out sparingly. Pick one shape 
and focus on using the notes on only two 
strings until they become not fingers at the 
right spot on a fret, but sounds that are musical. 
Think of short phrases, or melodic or rhythmic 
motifs. Try bending, slurring, and sliding to 
notes. Use different note durations and dynam- 
ics. Use vibrato. And try to get a limited number 
of notes to sound expressive. 

As smaller sections become comfortable 
both technically and musically, add notes 
from adjacent strings until the whole pattern 
feels familiar. Then work to connect to other 
shapes in the same way. 


TRY SOME DIATONIC SCALES 

Diatonic scales are made up of seven 
notes, and give two more note options than a 
pentatonic scale. You may have heard of the 
various modes—Dorian, Phrygian, 
Mixolydian, and so on. While each of the 
modes has its characteristic sound and specific 
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applications, I encourage guitarists to start 
with what is most useful to the type of music 
you play—in many cases, the major (a.k.a. 
Ionian) and minor (Aeolian) modes. Of 
course, you should become versed in all the 
modes that apply to what you want to do. In 
any case, start with a manageable amount of 
material, learn it well, and then build upon 
that strong foundation that you’ve created. 
Ex. 8a shows the A minor scale, which, 
again, contains the same notes as in the 
C-major scale (Ex. 8b). Exs. 9-16 show the 
sequence of notes starting on the each note of 
the A minor/C major scale as it moves up the 
neck into different positions. As with the penta- 
tonic scales, work on both the musical and 
mechanical aspects in smaller sections, then 
gradually build upon and extend to the entire 
scale, eventually connecting all the positions. 


WORK WITH CHORD TONES 

An approach that can be quite effec- 
tive, both melodically and harmonically, is to 
plan your solos around not just the key of the 
piece, but the chords over which you’re 
playing. You can use the correct scale and 
still encounter dissonances as every note 
relates to the underlying harmony. Take, for 
example, the A major scale (A B C# D E F# G#) 
over the chords A (A C# E) and D (D F# A). If 
you play the fourth degree (D) over the A 
chord, you’ll hear a harsh sound, as the D 
creates the dissonant interval of a minor 
second with the chord’s C#. Of course, great 
improvisers can make any note work, but you 
are focusing on the basics here. 

Ex. 17 shows an A major arpeggio fol- 
lowed by a D major arpeggio to outline a I-IV 
progression (in this case, A-D). Ex. 18 moves 
toward a more musical approach while stick- 
ing mostly to the chord tones and incorporat- 
ing only a few non-chord tones. These 
passing tones are of shorter duration and 
placed on weaker beats, which gives them 
more of a connecting and color function—the 
ear hears them as a step along the path to the 
goal note, which is a chord tone. 


PLAY THEMES AND VARIATIONS 

With a foundation of some scales and 
arpeggios, you can create comprehensible 
lines. One effective way to do so is to take a 
clear, concise theme—it can be melodic, 
rhythmic, or both—and make variations to 
develop it. Start with a skeletal motif, like in 
Ex. 19 (which happens to be identical to the 
first measure of Ex. 18). You can add notes to 
embellish it, as in Exs. 20a—c. You can 
change the rhythms, as in Exs. 21a—c. You 
can fragment it, as in Exs. 22a—c, where an 


ever-smaller section of the motif is 
compressed and repeated. 


HEAR, SING, PLAY 

Something to work on, both as an imme- 
diate and long-term goal, is creating melodies 
in your mind before applying them to the fret- 
board. Listen to the music over which you'll be 
soloing and try hearing a melody in your mind, 
even if it’s simple and uninspired at first. The 
idea is to start encouraging your mind to think 
of melodies. Sing the melody. Make it memo- 
rable—so memorable that you can find it on 
the guitar and sing with your fingers. 


Remember this lesson is only cracking 
open an enormous subject. But don’t let that 
deter you. The path of improvisation and 
composition is endless, and that’s part of 
its beauty. 

There is always more to learn. Start at the 
beginning, gather your tools along the way, 
and forge the path that is right for you. 


Gretchen Menn is a guitarist and composer 
based in the San Francisco Bay Area. She 
writes, records, and performs original music 
and is a member of the popular Led Zeppelin 
tribute band Zepparella. gretchenmenn.com 
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Creative Fingerstyle 


BY JAMIE STILLWAY 


ust as the term “jazz” can be used to describe 
J a wealth of different musical styles, so too 
can the term “fingerstyle.” Many aspiring finger- 
style guitarists start out by learning basic 
picking-hand patterns or memorizing note-for- 
note arrangements of popular tunes. Some 
spend their time ensconced in a particular 
genre, perhaps taking on a study of fingerstyle 
blues or delving into the world of open tunings, 
as in Hawaiian slack-key guitar. However, after 
some time, the advancing player might begin 
wondering how to embellish the tunes in his or 
her repertoire, or maybe even how to improvise 
freely, instead of always playing by rote. This 
Weekly Workout is intended to give you some 
new ways to practice and to set your own path 
as a fingerstyle player. 


To get started, it’s important to have a solid 
understanding of the basic subdivisions of time 
and how they apply to fingerpicking. Most 
importantly, you want to work on developing 
thumb-finger independence in your pick hand. 
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Start with an easy exercise, as shown in Ex. 1, 
the ascending E-major scale, played in quarter 
notes on string 1. Use whatever picking-hand 
fingerings feel most natural—you might try 
alternating between your index and middle 
fingers, for instance. 

The next step is to practice pinching the open 
sixth string with each of the scale notes. Try Ex. 2, 
picking the sixth-string E with your thumb and 
the higher notes with your index and/or middle 
finger. Although this may seem like a simple task, 
it’s important to practice slowly, ideally with your 
trusty metronome accompanying you. In Ex. 3, 
play the same scale, but in eighth notes. Pinch 


If you’re just getting started with 
fingerpicking, try to avoid resting 
your picking hand’s pinky on the top 
of the guitar, and keep that hand as 
relaxed as possible. 


Jamie Stillway 


every other note in unison with your pedal tone 
(constant note), in this case, the open sixth string. 
If those eighth notes seem too difficult, just stick 
with quarter notes for awhile; there’s no hurry. 

After you feel comfortable with the 
eighth-note idea, try playing the E-major 
scale with the root on the third string, like in 
Ex. 4. You’re playing the scale in the same 
octave as before, just in a more efficient 
manner. This will also make it easier when 
playing 16th notes (Ex. 5) and eighth-note 
triplets (Ex. 6). 

Considering the open bass notes available in 
standard tuning, the keys of A and D major are 
also good options for expanding on this concept. 
And if your vocabulary extends beyond the major 
scale, you can apply the same technique of pedal- 
ing a bass note and exploring the various subdivi- 
sions of time. Just remember to make everything 
you play as musical as possible. 


After you’ve got the scale mastered on one 
string, it should be easy to add a harmony note, 
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WEEKLY WORKOUT 


as in Ex. 7—the E-major scale played in 
diatonic sixths. Again, pick the low E with your 
thumb and each pair of sixths with your index 
and middle or ring fingers. The bass notes have 
switched to half notes; feel free to try this with 
the examples from Week One as well. 

You might recognize some of these shapes as 
fragments of chords you already know. If they 
don’t seem familiar, not to worry: just enjoy the 
wonder of new and unknown areas on your fret- 
board. It’s the journey, not the destination. Using 
what you learned in Week One, you can create 
simple melodic ideas by varying the rhythm and 
phrasing of these harmonized pairs, as depicted 
in Ex. 8. Another option would be to harmonize 
in thirds on adjacent strings, with the roots on 
the fourth string (Ex. 9). These shapes will come 
in handy for next week’s workout. 


Beginners’ Tip #2 


If you feel your bass notes are ringing 
out too much, mute the string by lightly 


resting the side of your pick hand just 
near the bridge; this technique, known 
as palm muting, comes in handy if 

you’re going for a more bluesy sound. 


It’s important to spend time moving your har- 
monized string pairs around the neck and getting 
used to how they sound in conjunction with the 
pedal tone. Don’t be afraid to experiment, and 
don’t worry too much if what you’re playing 


sounds “right” or not. When played with a certain 
intent, even notes that are technically incorrect 
can sound musical. Be sure to jot down any new 
harmonies or sounds that you discover, and use 
them in your playing. After all, this lesson is all 
about helping you find your own style. 


WEEK THREE 

Although the idea of banjo rolls on guitar might 
seem a bit strange, they really are quite easy to 
play and add a whole new sound. Rolls are just 
repeated picking-hand patterns, often played at 
breakneck tempos. Try a forward roll, using a 
combination of your thumb (p), index (i), and 
middle (m) fingers—p-i-m—p-i-m-p-i 
as shown in Ex. 10. Here the pattern falls on the 


open top four strings, allowing you to focus on 
your picking hand. Let each string ring freely 
throughout the rolls; play the pattern repeat- 
edly, until it is well-lodged in your 
muscle memory. 


WEEK FOUR 
After you’ve spent some solid time in the wood- 


Beginners’ Tip #3 


As usual, slow and steady wins the 
race. Although you may want to play 


these as fast as you can, as soon as 
you can, make sure to concentrate 
on getting the pattern down solidly 
before speeding it up. 


shed with each of the new techniques, the real 
fun happens when you start to piece them all 
together. In Ex. 12, you'll find just one sugges- 
tion of how to do so. This is a great time to 
start incorporating the expressive elements 
available on the guitar. For example, you could 
play the harmonized string pairs as written, but 
they sound great when you slide into them 
from a half step below. Also, you could add a 
ritard (slowing of the tempo) when transi- 
tioning between the techniques. 


Beginners’ Tip #4 


If you haven’t done so already, learn 


to love your metronome; keeping a 
steady groove is a must for any fin- 
gerstyle guitarist. 


Again, this example is just to give you some 
ideas, which you can transfer to different tech- 
niques, keys, tunings, and more. It’s my sincere 
hope that some of these concepts will help spark 
some creativity and encourage you to go out 
and explore that fretboard for yourself. Don’t 
forget: One of the most valuable things you can 
always have with you is your beginner’s 
mind—a willingness to embrace the unknown, 
without any preconceived notions. 


Jamie Stillway is a fingerstyle soloist and 
educator in Portland, Oregon. jamiestillway.com. 
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TAKE IT TO THE NEXT LEVEL 


As an added challenge, try an alternating bass pattern while working through the ideas in this Weekly Workout. For example, 
in the key of A, alternate your thumb between the open fifth and sixth strings—the root and fifth, respectively, of the A chord. 
These are common choices for alternating bass patterns in a variety of styles. If you move the bass notes to the open fourth 
and fifth strings, the same techniques easily transfer to the key of D. Again, make sure to play slowly, ensuring that your 
thumb is consistent in its rhythm and note choices, and make it musical! 
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How to Play 


the Blues 


Like Elizabeth Cotten 


Open tunings are key to sounding like the folk-blues fingerstyle legend 


BY PETE MADSEN 


ew guitarists have had as much impact on 
fingerstyle folk and blues guitar as 
Elizabeth Cotten (1893-1987), the singer- 
songwriter whose songs have been covered by 
Bob Dylan, Joan Baez, David Bromberg, the 
Grateful Dead, and many others. Born in 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, Cotten grew up in 
a musical family. She started off on her broth- 
er’s banjo and then scraped up enough money 
to buy her first guitar, a $3.75 Sears & Roebuck 
model, which, being left-handed, she played 
upside down. Cotten wrote her first songs, 
including “Freight Train” (see transcription on 
p. 60), as a child, but gave up playing when she 
married and had children. She would have 
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remained unknown if not for moving to Wash- 
ington, D.C., where she found herself in the 
employ of the folk-singing Seeger family 
(Charles and Ruth Crawford Seeger), who 
encouraged her to reconnect with the guitar. 
Cotten was in her 60s when she began her 
recording and performing career. 

The folk crowd drew inspiration from Cotten’s 
songs in standard tuning, like “Freight Train” and 
“Mama, Your Papa Loves You,” as well as her 
instrumentals in alternate tunings, like “Spanish 
Flang Dang” (in open G) and “Vastapol’” (open D). 

Here's a look at some of the ideas and 
phrases that Libba, as she was nicknamed, 
would play in open G and D. 


Elizabeth Cotten was in her 60s 
when she began her recording 
and performing career. 


OPEN-G TUNING 
To get into open G, also known as Spanish 
tuning, lower strings 1 and 6 down a step, to D, 
and string 5 down a step, to G. Cotten’s 
“Spanish Flang Dang” serves as a good intro- 
duction to this tuning, as the fretting-hand 
fingerings are straightforward, with only three 
chords (G, C and D7), all shown in Ex. 1 . 
Libba had an idiosyncratic picking hand, 
playing bass notes with her index finger and 
melody notes with her thumb (her alternating 
bass lines are known as Cotten Picking). 
Unless you're also playing upside down, you 
can use the more conventional picking pattern 
shown on the G chord in Ex. 2 and on D7 in 


OLIVIA WISE 


Tuning: DGDGBD 
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Ex. 3: Pick the bass notes with your thumb 
and the notes on strings 1, 2, and 3 with your 
ring (a), middle (m), and index (i) finger, 
respectively. But feel free to use any other fin- 
gerpicking pattern that works for you. 

In “Spanish Flang Dang,” 
melodic movement occurs on the first string 
during the G-chord sequences. Ex. 4 com- 
bines selected notes from the G-major scale 
(GABCDE F#) with the fingerpicking 
pattern from the previous examples. As for 
your fretting hand, play the fifth-fret G with 
your second finger, the seventh-fret A with 


most of the 


your fourth finger, and the fourth-fret F# with 
your first finger. 

Some of Cotten’s more interesting touches 
came from her variations in picking and 
phrasing, like those seen in Exs. 5a and 5b. 
Both figures start with a G chord that’s rolled 
quickly, from lowest note to highest, with the 
thumb, index, middle, and ring fingers. But 
while Ex. 5a follows the roll with a slide, 
Ex. 5b uses a hammer-on. 

Ex. 6 shows some transitions through the 
IV (C) and V (D) chords. Drag your thumb (p) 
through the eighth-note sequences and then 


“I’m crazy about these strings!” 


“They sparkle! VERITAS strings are bright and full... 
and they last 4x longer than regular strings” 
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kropreentatcol 


return to a normal fingerpicking pattern for the 
quarter-note measures. In Ex. 7, apply a roll to 
the V chord, which transitions back to the I (G). 


Now try some ideas in open-D tuning (tuned 
low to high: D A D F# A D) taken from her 
popular song “Vastapol.” To get into open D 
from open G, raise string 5 up a step, to A; 
lower string 3 a half step, to F#; and lower 
string 2 a step, to B. 

In performance, Cotten almost always 
varied her phrasing, yet she followed the 
basic chord structure. In the key of D major, 
she might have started out on the IV chord 
(C), like in Ex. 8. Notice that the G chord has 
the third, B, in the bass, as this note is easier 
to finger in open position than the root, 
which is on string 6, fret 5. 

Ex. 9 shows a variation that uses a slide 
from E to F#, making for a quicker transition 
back to the D chord. Use your second finger 
for fretting both the slide and the following 
hammer-on. The hammer-on-and-slide motif 
is duplicated in Ex. 10, this time going from 
the V chord (A7) to the I. 

Cotten sometimes played “Vastapol” with a 
center section similar to Ex. 11. The grace-note 
slides and hammer-ons here create an infec- 
tious groove. Play the slides and hammer-ons 
with your second finger. 

In a separate verse of “Vastapol,” for the 
I chord, Cotten sometimes used a phrase like 
Ex. 12, featuring a common blues motif: a bend 
on string 2, paired with a stationary note on 
string 1. Fret the bends with your second finger, 
so that your other fingers are free to cover the 
subsequent notes on string 1. Check your into- 
nation by playing the ninth-fret F# on string 2 
and listening carefully to the pitch. Then bend 
the note at the eighth-fret F up a half step, 
making sure to accurately hit the F#. 


In Ex. 13, you'll find my tune “Libba-ration,” 
inspired by “Vastapol.” “Vastapol” is loosely 
built on 24-bar verses consisting of three 
eight-bar sections. Since Cotten’s playing was 
somewhat improvisational and could change 
from performance to performance, I have 
taken some liberty with the structure. Instead 
of three eight-bar sections I’ve created one 
four-bar section and two-eight bar sections. 
The first four bars are all built on the 
I chord. This section takes one of the motifs 
from “Vastapol” and expands on it with 
melody notes at frets 10 and 9 on the first 
string. The next eight-bar section travels back 
and forth between the IV (G) and I (D) chords. 
It has a call-and-response flavor with the same 


melodic component played underneath the 


alternating bass for each chord. 


The last eight-bar section echoes the pre- 
vious eight bars but travels back and forth 
between the V (A7) and I (D) chords. Slurs— 
bends, pull-offs, hammer-ons, and slides—are 


integral to the flavor of this piece. 


You can pick any of the phrases from 
“Libba-ration” and use them as exercises for 


perfecting your technique. 


Hammer-ons that land on the beat with a 


the timing correct. 

Being a self-taught guitarist who played 
the guitar upside down certainly must have 
been a challenge for Elizabeth Cotten. You 


bass note being played at the same time can 
be tricky because the heavier-sounding bass 
notes can swallow up the hammered-on 
notes. Resist the urge to separate the 
hammer-on from the bass. In measure 5 of 
“Libba-ration,” for example, isolate the first 
two beats and practice them until you’ve got 


can take inspiration from her sheer will to 
learn the instrument. And—even without 
reversing the order of your stings—you can 
learn a lot by trying to capture Cotten’s 
sound, phrasing, and dynamic approach to 
the guitar. 


Pete Madsen is a San Francisco Bay Area— 
based guitarist, author, and educator who 
specializes in acoustic blues, ragtime, and slide 
guitar. learnbluesguitarnow.com. 
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Cont. from p. 45 
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How to Play 
‘The Odd 
Fellows 
March’ 


Duck Baker makes the most of 
unconventional voicings in this 
wonderfully off-center rag 

BY STEVE BOISSON 


hen young, hot-shot fingerstylist 

Richard “Duck” Baker first met Chet 
Atkins some 25 years ago, he picked a few 
tunes for the legendary guitarist, who 
remarked that he “plays like Jerry.” As in Jerry 
Reed, “which I took to be such a compliment,” 
Baker says, “but I was shocked that anybody 
would compare me to Jerry Reed.” 

As a mutual friend explained, Reed often 
chided Chet over his adherence to normal 
chord shapes. “That’s not the way Jerry 
thought and it’s definitely not the way I think. 
If ’'m thinking of voicings, then ’ll move my 
fingers around until I can get what I want. 
And that’s what’s going on in this tune.” 

The tune is “The Odd Fellows March,” a 
quirky original composition in the key of Ab 
major. The title recalls the early days of labor 
guilds, when those who plied unusual trades 
banded together as “odd fellows.” “I was 
thinking, What is this? It’s like a march. This 
is an odd kind of march. Ill call it ‘The Odd 
Fellows March.” 

It’s an intriguing, rag-like number, reminis- 
cent of Henry Mancini’s comedic score to The 


Pink Panther. Baker is an eclectic player, 
acclaimed for his work in both modern jazz 
and traditional folk, and this piece arose out of 
one of his recent preoccupations: exploring 
keys not usually associated with fingerstyle 
guitar. “When you’re playing in the flat keys 
and put open strings in funny places, you find 
all kinds of unexpected chord voicings,” Baker 
says. “If you were to do a serious survey of 
people playing modern jazz, fingerstyle, 
they’re all going to be into it.” 

Baker recently recorded the song with his 
trio—including Alex Ward on clarinet and John 
Edwards on bass—for Deja Vouty (Fulica), one 


Duck Baker 


in a spate of Baker releases of late. The Vouty 
version places the clarinet up front, but Baker 
plays the song solo on a YouTube video 
version. The arrangement printed here is an 
earlier, abridged rendition, but it does demon- 
strate the dipsy-doodle feel of the song. 
Though Baker plays a nylon-string guitar, this 
solo arrangement will sound good on any type 
of guitar. It’s best played fingerstyle, with your 
thumb covering strings 6-4, and your index, 
middle, and ring fingers picking the higher 
strings. The picking-hand patterns are pretty 
straightforward, but the fretting hand’s role is 
a little more demanding. 


Ex. 1 Ex. 2 
Abmaj7 Amaj7 Ab7 
13400x 213 231XXxX 
ry 4 fr. e 4 fr. 
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Db7 Gb7 

X231XxX X14320 
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Ex. 3 
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The first three measures state a returning 
motif. In bar 1, Baker uses the combination of 
a familiar grip and the open strings to create 
an odd harmony (Ex. 1). He plays an Ab5, or 
power chord, and adds the open G string to 
imply an Abmaj7 chord, followed by the Ab 
and then the unusual choice of the minor 
third (Cb/B) on the open second string. “I 
really like the sound when you play a note on 
one string and the next note, just a half step 
away, is on a different string,” Baker says, 
referring to the interval between the open G 
and the Ab. “You get a slight harp effect.” 

At the end of bar 2, Baker hits the tonic, 
Ab, on the G string, before moving to an E7 
voicing of open strings—B, D and low E—and 
hammering on and off the second-fret C#, an 
ephemeral phrasing that is an example of one 
of those funny places to play open strings. The 
voicings in this section are mostly three-note 


When you're playing in 

the flat keys and put open 
strings in funny places, 
you find all kinds of 
unexpected chord voicings. 


chord fragments. Before tackling the tune, you 
might practice fingering some of these grips— 
see Ex. 2—especially if they’re not already in 
your muscle memory. 

In bars 5 and 6, there’s an interesting har- 
monic sequence as Baker moves a pair of 
7sus4—7 moves down a whole step two times. 
Use the fingerings suggested in Ex. 3 to 
smoothly execute this passage, and take note 
of the cool movement between the chord 
members. “The middle voice is bouncing up 
and down while the high voice keeps going 
down,” Baker says. “When I was first looking 
at it they were going parallel, then I realized it 
sounded cooler to bounce it back and forth.” 

Section A2 begins with the same hesitant 
motif—note the rests and double rests—then 
it takes a different direction after the Ab7 
chord in bar 12. It moves to a Db7, formed 
with the same grip as the Ab chord, but relo- 
cated to string set 5-3. You might isolate the 
switch from the Db7 chord to the cumber- 
some Gb7, as they don’t share any common 
notes—see the fingerings in Ex. 4. 

Apply all that you learned in working 
through the A section for the B section, which 
starts in bar 17. The B section takes you through 
variations on the eccentric theme, harmonically 
enhanced with counterpoint bass notes. It 
sounds freer, with fewer rests and restraints, and 
moves on to larger, louder chord shapes. 


The original motif returns at A3, which 
repeats the first five measures of A2. Bars 30 
and 31 introduce more newfangled chord 
shapes: an E7 with the third, G#, as the lowest 
note (see Ex. 5), which is then moved up two 
frets to voice a Gb7 with a Bb in the bass (Ex. 
6). You can play these two grips as dia- 
grammed or with a first-finger barre across all 
six strings if it feels more comfortable. 

Finally, the coda moves through open 
strings and small chords until it arrives at its 
final—and oddest—chord, an Ab7 that includes 
both the ninth, Bb (on string 1, fret 6), and the 


Beat 


raised ninth, B4 (the open string 2). As seen in 
Ex. 7, this grip is a little tricky—you have to bar 
the bottom three strings at fret 4, while 
arching your index finger such that it doesn’t 
stop the top three strings from sounding. 
Avoid the temptation to play a garden-variety 
Ab7 barre chord, as Barker’s odd configuration 
ends in the spirit of the tune. 


Steve Boisson is a Los Angeles—based freelance 
writer and guitarist. His last AG piece was a 
tribute to British fingerstyle innovator Bert 
Jansch in the April 2017 issue. 
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Bern can’t seem to stop 
creating, and can’t be 
confined to one medium. 


Songwriter on the Loose 


BY JEFFREY PEPPER RODGERS 


(74 on’t ask what kind of music I’m gonna 
D play tonight/Just stay awhile, hear for 
yourself awhile,” Dan Bern sang in 1997, over 
the steady strum of a Gibson J-45, on his self- 
titled debut album. “And if you must put me in 
a box, make sure it’s a big box/with lots of 
windows and a door to walk through.” 
Catching up with Bern 20 years later, it’s 
clear that he found that big, open creative 
space he wanted. His early albums established 
him as one of the feistiest and funniest singer- 
songwriters on the scene—a sort of Lenny 
Bruce with a flattop guitar—and in the years 
since, Bern’s world of words and music has 
continued to expand. To date he has released 
26 albums, including themed collections of 
political songs, kids’ songs, lullabies, Hanuk- 
kah songs, and baseball songs. He’s written 
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music for movies and TV series, including 
Walk Hard, Get Him to the Greek, and, most 
recently, the Amazon cartoon The Stinky and 
Dirty Show. Plus, he’s published two novels 
(one under the pen name Cunliffe Merri- 
wether) and a recent book of poetry, Reconsid- 
ering Nixon. He hosts his own 24/7 webcast, 
Radio Free Bernsteinn. And he’s a prolific 
painter. Like one of his big heroes, Woody 
Guthrie, Bern can’t seem to stop creating, and 
can’t be confined to one medium. 

The latest album from this tireless trouba- 
dour is Adderal Holiday, which Bern just started 
selling at live shows in the fall without any pub- 
licity or even an announcement on his website 
or on social media. “In my mind, it’s kind of a 
punk record in the way it was approached,” 
Bern says. “There really wasn’t any time to 


Dan Bern calls his gear 
setup “almost embar- 
rassingly simple.” He 
plays a Gibson Song- 
writer Deluxe, bought 
off the rack in Chicago 
around ten years ago, 
amplified with its stock 
pickup and preamp 
through whatever DI 
the house provides. 
Occasionally, he plugs 
into a small amp, like 

a Fender Blues Junior 
or Champ, for “a little 
more edge and gristle.” 
He uses Elixir Nanoweb 
or Polyweb coated 
strings, and picks with 
either a large, triangular 
Clayton flatpick or 
ProPik metal fingerpicks 
and a plastic thumbpick. 
He uses Kyser capos; on 
“Jerusalem” and a few 
other songs, he holds 
down an A shape with 

a Kyser Short-Cut 


three-string capo. 
JUDD IRISH BRADLEY 


second-guess. This was more like, decision, 
move on, decision, move on. That’s the way we 
recorded it and mixed it, mastered it, the 
artwork—it all had to happen super fast or it 
wouldn’t have happened at all.” 

Some of the songs on Adderal Holiday have 
a punky edge, like “Kicked Out,” on which Bern 
lists places he’s been ejected from (hotels, bars, 
radio stations, festivals, and so on) before pro- 
claiming, “I ain’t getting kicked out of here.” 
But overall, Bern’s songwriting these days is 
much less brash than in early salvos like “Tiger 
Woods,” with its famous opening boast about 
the size of his endowment. Bern attributes his 
change in attitude partly to settling down and 
becoming a dad, and partly to writing so much 
over the last ten years for movies and televi- 
sion, rather than just for his own repertoire. 


longtime resident of Los Angeles, Bern 
broke into Hollywood thanks to an invita- 
tion to write songs, along with writer/producer 
Mike Viola, for John C. Reilly’s Dewey Cox char- 
acter in Walk Hard. In a delicious twist for an 
artist who’d been endlessly compared with Bob 
Dylan, one of Bern’s assignments was to write 
Dylan parodies, and he produced wicked lines 
like these, from a song called “Royal Jelly”: “Mail- 
boxes drip like lampposts in the twisted birth 
canal of the coliseum/Rim job fairy teapots mask 
the temper tantrum, oh say can you see ’em.” 
Bern loved this new gig. “I would liken it to 
an actor who had always done a one-man show, 
very autobiographical material, and who sud- 
denly gets to play characters,” he says. “It was 
just really liberating. I think if you’ve written 
many, many songs, at some point you start to 
pass on certain ones when they come up—Ah, 
I’ve written that song before.’ But when you’re 
writing somebody else’s songs, in somebody 
else’s clothes, it’s all new. It’s like being 17 again 
and writing your first song.” 
Writing for the screen also requires looking 
beyond your own artistic agenda, he says: “I’m 
handed a script, and it says ‘song here.’ That’s 


just a different kind of writing. You’re writing to 
fit the bill. You’re writing to work within some 
larger context. You’re not necessarily doing it 
just to please yourself.” 

These days, Bern is busy as ever with multiple 
projects. He’s working on the second season of The 
Stinky and Dirty Show, which follows the adven- 
tures of a garbage truck (Stinky) and a backhoe 
loader (Dirty) and features Bern’s songs in every 
episode. He’s gathering songs by favorite artists to 
play alongside his own on Radio Free Bernsteinn 
(available on danbern.com and in an i0S/Android 
app). And he’s developing a live show combining 
his art and music, in which he’ll display portraits 
of cultural icons (for example, Albert Einstein, 
Vincent Van Gogh, John Lennon, John McEnroe) 
and perform songs related to them. 

Meanwhile, Bern has just gotten two big song- 
writing honors. One came unexpectedly from the 
Who’s Roger Daltrey, who picked Bern’s “Marilyn” 
and “God Said No” for a playlist of 17 all-time 
favorite songs as part of a Music Industry Trusts 
Award presentation in the United Kingdom, 
placing Bern in the company of such artists as 
Buddy Holly, the Beach Boys, and the Sex Pistols. 
Shortly afterward came an announcement from 


the ASCAP Foundation that Bern is the winner of 
its annual Joe Raposo Children’s Music Award. 

A songwriter with plenty of NSFW lyrics might 
seem like an unlikely recipient of a kids’ music 
award. But Bern’s playful writing style is perfectly 
in sync with kids—in fact, that spirit underlies his 
songwriting for people of any age. “Even to call it 
songwriting maybe makes it a little too hifalutin or 
makes it seem like a difficult exercise,” Bern says. 
“T don’t think Woody Guthrie said, ‘I wrote this 
one.’ He said, ‘I made this one up,’ which is a lot 
more the way little kids talk about it.” 

This down-to-earth perspective informs the 
teaching that Bern does at songwriting camps 
and festivals, where he particularly relishes the 
chance to work with those who don’t consider 
themselves songwriters. “I’m a big believer that 
the elements of song are wired into our species,” 
he says. “We sing more than we talk. We’re more 
like birds than anything else. It actually pains me 
when people say that they ‘can’t sing’ or ‘can’t 
carry a tune’ or are ‘not musical.’ I think it’s dan- 
gerous. I guess it’s part of our modern culture 
where people feel like they can’t do things like 
that, but it’s nice on occasion to be able to 
remind them that they can.” AG 
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‘The Entertainer’ 


BY PETE MADSEN 


(74 he Entertainer,” Scott Joplin’s 1902 

ragtime piano masterpiece, is known 
the world over and is a great challenge for the 
blues fingerpicker. April 1, 2017 marked the 
centennial of Joplin’s death, and what better 
way to celebrate his legacy than by tackling this 
classic American composition. 

Like many ragtime pieces, “The Entertainer” 
is composed of four distinct, repeating sections: 
A, B, C, and D. To make the piece more guitar- 
friendly—and to reflect my own interpreta- 
tion—lI’ve taken a few liberties in this 
arrangement of Joplin’s original piano roll (the 
early 20th-century version of a MIDI file: a con- 
tinuous paper roll with perforations, fed into a 
player piano that would reproduce a song 
without the aid of a human player). 


On the piano roll, the 16-bar A and B sec- 
tions are each played twice, followed by an 
abbreviated version of the A section. I play just 
the first four bars, before moving on to section 
C. I put my own spin on the C section by drop- 
ping the established alternating bass pattern, 
which breaks things up a bit. In section D, I 
default to the alternating bass and wrap things 
up by revisiting the opening phrase from the A 
section before ending on a C chord. 

Throughout the arrangement, the melodic 
accents falling between the beats are what put the 
“rag” in ragtime—take measure 7, for instance, 
where the note expected on beat 3 is delayed to 
the “and” of that beat. Ragtime was originally 
played in saloons and brothels, and these synco- 
pated rhythms kept the customers dancing. 


Scott Joplin 


It should be fairly straightforward to finger- 
pick “The Entertainer.” Pick the bottom three 
strings with your thumb and strings 3, 2, and 1 
with your index, middle, and ring fingers, 
respectively. The piece requires a lot of your 
fretting hand, as it moves frequently between 
chord grips and dyads. One particularly tricky 
spot is the F/A-Fm/Ab transition in measure 
18. Grab the third-fret F with your first finger, 
fifth-fret C with your fourth finger, and third- 
fret D with your second finger; catch the fourth- 
fret Ab with your third finger. 

As you learn “The Entertainer,” practice each 
section on its own, slowly. Gradually work up to 
connecting all four sections. And don’t rush 
things—it took me six months before I finally felt 
adept at playing this ragtime classic. AG 
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‘The Body Electric’ 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


n “The Body Electric,” Alynda Lee 
O Segarra, the singer-songwriter behind 
Hurray for the Riff Raff (See feature on p. 16), 
deconstructs the traditional murder ballad in 
an interesting way: she tells a grisly tale from 
the perspective of the slain party rather than 
the assailant or a third person. The song—a 
topical response to gender-based violence— 
has a bright accompaniment that belies its 
subject matter. Segarra plays it in the key of A 
major, with a first-fret capo transposing it to 
Bb. She tends to vary the strumming pattern 
when playing the song live, but the notation 


here is based on the original studio recording, 
from 2014’s Small Town Heroes (ATO). 

There’s an economy of harmony in the 
song, which gets maximum mileage from the 
I (A or Amaj7) and IV chords (D), with the iv 
(Dm) appearing for a twist here and there. 
The harmonic rhythm—the rate at which the 
chords change—is different from section to 
section. In the intro and chorus, for instance, 
the I chord is played for two consecutive bars, 
but in the verse it occupies four measures. 
Keep this in mind as you work through 
the song. 


Alynda Lee Segarra 


Also note that Segarra, like many guitarists, 
tends to throw in the open strings when switch- 
ing chords, as seen here in notation. This neat 
trick buys time for changing grips while adding 
a little harmonic color to the proceedings. 

As for your picking hand, try strumming 
the song all in firm downstrokes. In the intro, 
verse, and interlude, add palm muting (lightly 
rest your picking-hand palm on the strings 
near the bridge) to beats 2-4. But do away 
with the palm muting in the chorus, for an 
appropriate textural and dramatic contrast to 
this haunting song. AG 
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Intro/Basic Strumming Pattern 


Chords, Capo | A Amaj7 D 
A Amaz7 D- Dm aie y _ _ _ , 
Xx111x x02130 xx0132 xx0231 ASpSpH A SpSpSY ApH tie 
$ =| (ce a ae 22 — oo { 
3 is i i : Lif ; LIF ; : . . = r s LITT 


ee —0 2—2 2 2 
2 2—2 3—3 3 3—3 3 
2—2-S+ +++ 1—1-* ¢ 7 7 2—2 2—0-+-2—_2-+ + -/+-2-0 
2—2 0—-2—2 0—O0 0—0—0—-0—0 0—0 
0—O 0—-0—0 0 0 
Intro Chorus 
A Amaj7 D A Amaj7 
Oh and tell me what’s a man with a rifle in his hand 
A D Dm 
1. Said you’re gonna shoot me down, put my body in the river Gonna do for a world that’s so sick and sad 
A Amaj7 
Shoot me down, put my body in the river Tell me what’s a man with a rifle in his hand 
D D Dm 
While the whole world sings, sing it like a song Gonna do for a world that’s so gone mad 
The whole world sings like there's nothing going wrong 
A 
3. He’s gonna shoot me down, put my body in the river 
A 
2. He shot her down, he put her body in the river Cover me up with the leaves of September 
D 
He covered her up, but | went to get her Like an old sad song, you heard it all before 
D 
And | said, “My girl, what happened to you now“ Well Delia's gone, but I’m settling the score 
| said, “My girl, we gotta stop it somehow” 
Repeat Interlude 
Interlude 
A Chorus 
Oo 00 00 00 A Amaj7 
D Dm Oh and tell me what’s a man with a rifle in his hand 
00 D Dm 


Gonna do for a world that’s just dying slow 


A Amaj7 
Tell me what’s a man with a rifle in his hand 


D Dm A 
Gonna do for his daughter when it’s her turn to go 
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‘Freight Train’ 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


lizabeth Cotten was only 11 years old 
when she wrote “Freight Train,” around 
1904. But it wasn’t until the 1960s—after 
Cotten was discovered by the Seeger family 
and subsequently began her performing and 
recording career—that the song became a 
staple of the folk and fingerstyle repertoire. 
On Freight Train and Other North Carolina 
Folk Songs and Tunes, Cotten plays “Freight 
Train” with her guitar tuned down a whole 
step (low to high: DG C FAD). The transcrip- 
tion here, based on that recording, sounds a 
whole step lower than written. If you use 
light-gauge strings—or don’t feel like tuning 


down—just play the song in standard tuning. 

In the instrumental intro as well as in the 
verses, Cotten plays the melody to this popular 
song over an alternating bass pattern. The key 
to playing these parts at the original tempo is 
practicing them slowly and using efficient fret- 
hand fingerings. For example, in the first four 
bars, keep your third finger anchored on string 
6, fret 3; play the third-fret notes on strings 1 
and 2 with your fourth finger, and the first-fret 
notes with your first finger. 

As for your picking hand, a good rule of 
thumb, no pun intended, is to pick the notes 
on strings 6-4 with your thumb and those on 


Elizabeth Cotten 


the higher strings with one or two fingers. 
First focus on playing the bass pattern 
(down-stemmed notes) in steady quarter 
notes. Then add the melody, paying close 
attention to where the notes fall in relation 
to the bass line. 

Practice the guitar part measure by 
measure until you can string the whole piece 
together. Then—as guitarists from Chet 
Atkins to Julian Lage have done—work on 
making the song your own. 

For more tips, see Pete Madsen’s Wood- 
shed “How to Play the Blues Like Elizabeth 
Cotten” (p. 42). AG 
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HANDMADE WOODEN 
GUITAR HUMIDORS 


Stainless 
Stéel 
Latches 


ACOUSTICREMEDYCASES 


Caliber IV Hygrometer 


THE PINNACLE OF PROTECTION AND DISPLAY. 


© 1957 (Renewed) PICADILLY MUSIC CORPORATION, All Rights Administered by DOWNTOWN DMP SONGS/DOWNTOWN MUSIC PUBLISHING LLC, All Rights Reserved Used by Permission, Reprinted by Permission of Hal Leonard LLC 


FREIGHT TRAIN WORDS AND MUSIC BY ELIZABETH COTTEN, PAUL JAMES AND FREDERICK WILLIAMS 


Tuning: DGCFAD 
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FREIGHT TRAIN 
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WNO 
WNO-oO 


When I'm dead and in my grave 
No more good times here | crave 
Place the stones at my head and feet 
And tell em all that I’m gone to sleep 


When | die, Lord, bury me deep 
Way down on old Chestnut Street 
So | can hear old number nine 
As she come rollin’ by 


When | die, Lord, bury me deep 

Way down on old Chestnut Street 
Place the stones at my head and feet 
And tell em all that I'm gone to sleep 
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WATERLOO ff 
WL-K GUITAR! ff 


The featherweight WL-K is an exciting new 
addition to the Waterloo line built with maximum 
responsiveness in mind. The WL-K is built using 
lightweight materials and supported by thinly 
carved braces. When paired with a minimal lacquer 
finish, the resulting tone is dry and transparent with 
just the right level of complexity in the overtones, 
capable of capturing the expressiveness of the 
player down to the finest nuance. 


Includes Hardshell TKL case. 


MSRP: $2,600 


By Collings Guitars 
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Is It Time to Re-Fret? 


My question is about the frets on a 
vintage Gibson that is new to me. It’s a 
1960s B-25 (solid spruce top and 
mahogany body with solid back and laminated 
sides, and a rosewood fingerboard) in pretty good 
shape, and it’s even had the plastic bridge replaced 
with a rosewood one at some point (I understand 
this is an upgrade). The frets seem like they’re 
original, but the first few are awfully flat and have 
deep divots. Should I keep the vintage frets for the 
sake of the guitar’s authenticity? Clearly, with the 
new bridge, it’s not all original. 
—Elizabeth, New York, New York 


Congrats on the new old guitar. 
You’re right, replacing the hollow 
plastic bridge (and removing the 


tone-killing bolts that held it in place) is an 


Mamie Minch 
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Uncertain about guitar care 
and maintenance? The ins- 
and-outs of guitar building? 

Or a topic related to your gear? 


upgrade for these guitars! I’ve always liked 
these—they’re neat Gibsons that were built 
to be less expensive, and having a rosewood 
bridge and bone saddle put on will really 
enhance the sound. 

Now, about those frets: You can think about 
your frets like the tires on your car. They’re a 
part of your guitar that gets a lot of direct use, 
and eventually, they're bound to wear out. They 
need to be replaced every so often. Like a new 
set of tires, especially with a nicer product, a 
re-fret isn’t cheap, but they feel so much better 
afterward that you’re always glad you did it. 
Most frets are made of 18 percent nickel silver, 
which is softer than your steel strings and slowly 
wears down with use. Stainless steel and other 
harder alloys are also available, but if the frets 
are harder than your strings, the tradeoff will be 


Ask Acoustic Guitar’s resident 
repair expert Mamie Minch. 
Send an email titled “Repair 
Expert” to Senior Editor Greg 
Olwell at greg.olwell@ 
stringletter.com, and he'll 
forward it to Mamie. 


that your strings take the brunt of the wear; 
stainless frets might never wear out, but your 
strings will tend to break more often. 

Guitar collectors do get geeky about small 
details being original, but the original frets will 
be cool only if they’re in usable shape. Vintage 
frets on working instruments are usually not 
going to be considered terribly special or irre- 
placeable. Frets are meant to be used. If they 
have light divots or some uneven wear, they can 
likely be leveled and dressed, but if they are so 
worn and gouged out that they don’t do their job 
anymore, it’s time for replacements. Your repair 
person will choose new fret wire of the same 
dimensions and the only thing you’ll notice 
when they’re done is how easy it is to play. 


I have been hearing a mysterious 
Q: metallic fret buzz when I use my capo 
above the fourth fret on my ’90s 
Martin. It’s so weird—I don’t hear it when I make 
chords up the neck, only when I use a capo, but it 


is pretty constant and really hard to ignore! Help! 
—Annie, Brooklyn, New York 


There is nothing worse than playing 
a game of chase-that-buzz on your 
guitar. Of course without handling 
your guitar I can only speculate, but I have an 
idea of what this could be. If it only happens 
when you use a capo up the neck, and is consis- 
tent when you play, here’s a possible diagnosis: 
The problem is what’s called “back buzz.” It’s 
when the string rattles against the tops of your 
frets between the nut and the capo, and if you 
play with a capo often, it can be really 
annoying. Your repair person could do a couple 
of different things based on what else she 
notices about the guitar. She would probably 
start by making sure the truss rod isn’t over- 
tightened. She might raise the nut slot for that 
string (by filling the slot, shimming the nut, or 
cutting a new higher one), or she might dress 
the frets to make sure that there isn’t one 


slightly high fret to blame. I feel for you; this is 
a pretty annoying issue and you shouldn’t have 
to suffer—get thee to the repair shop! 


Mamie Minch is the co-owner of Brooklyn 
Lutherie. She is the former head of repair at Retro- 
fret Guitars and an active blues player. 


If AG selects your question 
for publication, you'll receive 
a complimentary copy of 
AG’s The Acoustic Guitar 
Owner’s Manual. 
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Would you rather build 
a computer or record a 
great song? 


We thought so. 


Including a hot-rodded Intel-based music 
computer, TASCAM Track Factory has everything 
you need to get started in desktop recording: an 
award-winning TASCAM US-2x2 Audio Interface, 
studio-quality TM-80 condenser microphone, TH- 


02 headphones and a completely Pre-Installed 
version of Cakewalk SONAR Professional 
recording software. No stripped down “lite” 
version, SONAR Professional offers unlimited 
recording tracks, world-class mastering effects 
and powerful VST instruments. 


TASCAM 


READY TO 


WS" PRM Cise 


Completely Pre-configured and ready-to- 
record, TASCAM Track Factory Project includes 

everything you need to start recording your next hit song. 
Simply Turn On, Plug In and Rock Out. 


And to ensure that the Track Factory delivers on 
the TASCAM promise of rock-solid performance, 
the system has been optimized for recording by 
the pros at PCAudioLabs - and you'll receive a 
free 20 minute session with your own personal 
OBEDIA recording expert to help you get rolling. 


Visit your local TASCAM dealer and check out the 
TASCAM Track Factory for yourself. 
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Guild M-40E 
Troubadour 


A small-bodied Guild well suited 


for the performing guitarist 


BY PETE MADSEN 


s new guitars start to emerge from 

Guild’s Oxnard, California, plant, I am 
hearing a characteristic sound that’s prob- 
ably the result of luthier Ren Ferguson’s 
finely attuned sonic palette. The latest to 
emerge is the M-40E Troubadour. Last year, I 
reviewed the Guild M-20, also known as the 
Nick Drake guitar, one of the first guitars 
produced by the nascent Guild factory in 
Southern California. From the M-40E’s beau- 
tiful satin-antique burst finish to its sparkling 
midrange, I see and hear striking similarities 
to the M-20. The M-40E is based on the 
1960s-era Guild F20 model. It is a concert- 
sized instrument that packs a punch, espe- 
cially when plugged in. 

Looks can be deceiving. From a short dis- 
tance, the M-40E could almost be called cute, 
with its smoky sunburst finish and diminutive 
size. The grain of the solid Sitka spruce top 
beautifully shows through the elegantly 
antiqued sunburst top. The African mahogany 
back and sides are stained Cabernet Red. The 
open-geared tuners, with their cream buttons, 
have a cool vintage vibe. There are some other 
nice touches, such as the bone nut and saddle, 
and the Indian rosewood fretboard and bridge. 
I’m not a huge fan of the binding, which is 
listed as “cream” although it looks a couple of 
shades whiter, but that’s a small quibble. A 
peek inside the guitar shows an X-braced top 
with some interesting little diamond-shaped 
additions. The frets are dressed nicely and 
overall workmanship is impeccable. 

The satin finish feels silky smooth against 
your body and your fretting hand, a feature that 
translates into easy navigation of the rosewood 
fretboard. The C-shaped neck profile and 1 
¥/,-inch nut, as well as a comfortable 2 4 inches 
of string spacing at the bridge, provide a com- 
fortable fit for fingerpicking. You are apt to be 
surprised when you play and hear this guitar. It 
is loud and punchy. The small size keeps the 
M-40E from sounding boomy, but it has a thick 
midrange that should cut through most environ- 
ments. Keep in mind that this is not a big guitar, 
so the bass response is more tightly wrapped 
around the midrange spectrum. 
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AT A GLANCE 


GUILD M-40E 
TROUBADOUR 


BODY Concert size; Sitka spruce top; 
African mahogany back and sides; 
satin finish 


NECK Mahogany; rosewood 
fingerboard; 24.75-inch scale; 
18-inch nut; Guild nickel vintage-style 
open-geared tuners 


ELECTRONICS LR Baggs Element 
VTC pickup 


CASE Guild hard-shell case with built- 
in humidifier 


PRICE Starting at $1,599; 
$1,899.99 with options as tested 
Made in the USA 
guildguitars.com 


Lead players should be pleased with the 
playability of the M-40E. I picked some bluesy 
single-string solo runs with ease and comfort. 
The short scale (24.75 inches) and the light 
D’addario Coated Phosphor Bronze Light 
gauge, .012-.053” strings made string bends a 
breeze. I also appreciate the balance in volume 
between strings as I play through some arpeg- 
giated runs. Guild’s attention to sonic detail 
has resulted in a finely balanced instrument 
that rings true from low to high. 


Shifting gears, I strum my way through Sam 
Cooke’s “Bring It On Home to Me,” which 
produces not a shimmery, but a throaty 
sound. I thoroughly enjoy the articulated 
midrange response whether I’m strumming 
or picking my way through Blind Faith’s 
“Can’t Find My Way Home” or the cowboy 
classic “Home on the Range,” completing my 
“home” trilogy. 

Next up, I want to hear how the M-40E 
responds to alternating bass on old blues 


tunes—I am especially interested to hear how 
the M-40E, with its shorter scale and light 
gauge strings, will respond to a lower tuning. 
First, I lower the sixth string and play Blind 
Blake’s “Chump Man Blues” in drop-D. Every- 
thing sounds great, with no buzzing. Then I try 
Skip James’s “Hard Time Killing Floor” in 


Guild’s attention to sonic 
detail has resulted in a 
finely balanced instrument 
that rings true from low 
to high. 


D-minor tuning (D A D FAD). With the pitches 
dropped significantly the guitar does not buzz 
and it seems to adopt and even darker tone that 
is reflective of material I am playing. 

Spooky! 

I switch back to standard tuning with 
more fingerpicking, including John Fahey’s 
arrangement of “In Christ There Is No East or 
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West.” I experience great balance between 
bass and treble, with clear definition in the 
higher and lower registers, giving the guitar 
an intimate quality. 

The M-40E comes equipped with an LR 
Baggs Element VTC under-saddle pickup. The 
unobtrusive volume and tone dials are 
mounted inside the soundhole closest to the 
bass strings. I have played the VTC ina 
couple of other guitars and am impressed by 
the accurate reproduction of a guitar’s acous- 
tic sound without any of the “quack” associ- 
ated with under-saddle transducers. Even 
with the tone wheel dialed all the way up, the 
M-40E sounds warm and lush. 

The guitar should provide plenty of plea- 
sure for all kinds of pickers, but especially for 
players seeking the comfort of a small-bodied 
guitar. But don’t expect a “big” sound like a 
dreadnought or OM-sized acoustic guitar. 
Still, in a market that is flooded with diminu- 
tive guitars, the M-40E stands out for its solid 
craftsmanship, superior tone, and comfort- 
able playability. AG 
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The Taylor Academy 12e (left) 
and 10e (right) are a study in 
ergonomics and affordability. 


Taylor 10e and 12e Academy 


Taylor introduces the affordable Academy line, ideal for students and gigging guitarists 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


f I hadn’t had their spec sheets in front of 

me, I might not have known that a pair of 
new Taylor guitars—the Academy 10e dread- 
nought and 12e Grand Concert—were afford- 
able instruments, each selling for well under a 
grand with a deluxe padded gig bag. Both 
guitars have a high-quality feel and play 
effortlessly. They sound great, too: clear, 
balanced, and responsive. It strikes me that 
these guitars are vastly superior to the first 
entry-level steel-string I bought in the late- 
1980s—and they’re actually less expensive. 


MINIMALIST DESIGN 
The 10e and 12e are members of Taylor’s 
new Academy series, made at the company’s 
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secondary factory in Tecate, Mexico. In 
designing these instruments, Taylor’s luthier, 
Andy Powers, stripped the guitars of their 
nonessentials to arrive at designs that are not 
only rugged and cost-effective, but hand- 
some in their simplicity. 

As such, neither guitar has binding or any 
other ornamental detail, save for a simple 
wooden rosette and black heel cap. Each sports 
a solid Sitka spruce soundboards with an ergo- 
nomic armrest—a detail, normally found on 
high-end guitars, that lends playing comfort. 
The back and sides of each instrument are 
made from layered sapele, another cost-effec- 
tive option that adds durability, while the fret- 
board and bridge are ebony. Each instrument is 


completed with a smooth matte-varnish finish. 
Taylor is, of course, well known for its 
consistently fine craftsmanship, and in build- 
ing the Academy line, the company has held 
itself to the same standards as on its more 
expensive offerings. Both the 10e and 12e are 
cleanly built, inside and outside. On each 
guitar, the 20 medium frets are tidily dressed, 
without a hint of sharpness at their ends—the 
Nubone nut and Micarta saddle are set up 
just right. Under the hood, the top bracing 
(there’s no back bracing) looks cleanly 
shaped and glued, as do the sides’ linings. 


A NICE-SOUNDING DUO 
In terms of playability, the 10e and the 12e 


feel much alike. The neck on each has Taylor’s 
trademark sleek profile, which, in concert 
with a relatively short-scale fretboard (24 
7/g-inch) and narrow nut (1!"/16-inch), will be 
inviting to a beginning guitarist and comfort- 
able to a player who’s further along. If you’re 
an electric guitarist and an Academy is your 
first acoustic, you'll find it a breeze to play. 

Overall, each guitar has a good balance 
between registers, and from string to string. 
At the same time, their voices are nicely con- 
trasting. The 10e is a dreadnought, and it 
likes to be strummed and flat-picked. A few G 
runs and boom-chuck strums demonstrate 
that the guitar has a decent amount of projec- 
tion and volume, if not quite as much 
low-end oomph as you get from the finest 
dread. Single-note runs fare well, too, with 
good definition and crisp trebles. 

The 12e is based on Taylor’s popular Grand 
Concert size—a small body with a big sound. 
It responds a little better to fingerpicking— 
and to a light touch in general—than its 
dreadnought companion. When played in 


standard as well as open-G and DADGAD 
tunings, the 12e has a warm, round tone, suit- 
able for everything from folk to fingerstyle 
jazz. The guitar also shines when strummed 
with moderate picking-hand force. 

Each model is rounded out with Taylor’s 
ES-B electronics—a combination pickup, 
preamp, and tuner that’s straightforward to 
use, having just a tone and volume control. 
This system isn’t as sophisticated as the 
Expression 2 System that Taylor uses on its 
more expensive guitars, but it’s good. Plugged 
into a Fender Acoustasonic amp, the guitars 
sound warm and realistic. 

Historically speaking, student and budget 
guitars have hardly been known for their 
sound and playability. Taylor addresses this 
problem brilliantly in the Academy series. 
The 10e and the 12e are great-playing right 
out of the box, and their fine sounds should 
make it inspiring to learn any style on the 
instruments. At the same time, these smart 
guitars would be appropriate for a gigging or 
recording player on a tight budget. AG 
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AT A GLANCE 


BODY Dreadnought size (10e) and Grand 
Concert size (12e); solid Sitka spruce top; 
layered sapele back and sides; ebony 
bridge with Micarta saddle; armrest; 
varnish finish 


NECK Mahogany neck; ebony fretboard; 
247/s-inch scale length; 11''/16-inch 
Nubone nut; chrome tuners; matte- 
varnish finish 


EXTRAS Elixir Phosphor Bronze Light 
strings (.012-.053); ES-B electronics; 
gig bag 

PRICE 10e: $798 list/ $599 street; 12e: 


$798 list/$499 street, Made in Mexico 
taylorguitars.com 
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Trance 
Amulet M 
Phantom 
Pickup 
System 


BY DOUG YOUNG 


A coustic guitars and electronics can be an 
uneasy match. In addition to the sonic 
challenge of amplifying the complex sound of 
the instrument, guitarists often have strong feel- 
ings about filling their guitars with things that 
are decidedly non-acoustic, including the ubig- 
uitous 9-volt battery. Batteries can be difficult to 
change, can come loose in the guitar, add weight 
and wires, and worst of all, have a habit of going 
dead at exactly the wrong time. For those who 
would like to break free of batteries, Trance 
Audio, a boutique company in Northern Cali- 
fornia, has a solution—a version of their highly 
regarded pickup system with a built-in preamp 
that runs off phantom power, completely elimi- 
nating the need for an onboard battery. 

The Amulet M Phantom is an intriguing addi- 
tion to a product lineup that includes the origi- 
nal Stereo Amulet, as well as the 
battery-powered Amulet M and Amulet M Plus. 
At the heart of each system is a pair of Acoustic 
Lens transducers—the pickup element itself. The 
Acoustic Lens is a rectangular element that 
attaches to the bridge plate inside the guitar, 
under the saddle line. Both the phantom and 
non-phantom versions of the Amulet M support 
optional volume and tone controls—small dials 
that mount unobtrusively inside the soundhole. 

The Amulet M Phantom requires a cable 
with a TRS (tip-ring-sleeve) 4 inch plug on the 
guitar side and an XLR plug on the other to 
plug into a source of phantom power, such as 
the mic input on a PA system’s mixing board. 
Trance supplies a high-quality Canare cable 
with replaceable/repairable plugs on each end. 
TRS/XLR cables are also readily available 
online or from major music stores. 


While it’s always a good idea to have pickups 
installed by an experienced guitar tech, 
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installing the Amulet M Phantom is remarkably 
simple and the unit is a good candidate for self- 
installation. The pickup comes with detailed 
instructions for placing the transducers, which 
are attached with a proprietary pressure- 
activated double-sticky tape. I had my local 
guitar shop drill the required standard end-pin 
hole, but otherwise my self-install was a 
breeze, with no soldering, no glue, and only a 
few basic tools. The lack of a battery, along 
with its associated wires, made the process 
noticeably easier than active systems I have 
installed. Trance does recommend clamping 
each transducer using an included turnbuckle- 
style clamp and letting them cure for 12 hours, 
which adds to the total time required until you 
can plug in and hear the results, but the process 
itself is simple and fast. 

Other than the need for an endpin hole, the 
Amulet M Phantom is a relatively non-invasive 
pickup, which should appeal to guitarists who 
are reluctant to modify their instruments. With 
no internal battery, the system adds little 
weight, and the pickup elements can be 
removed cleanly without leaving a trace. It’s 


easy to reposition the elements to fine-tune the 
sound if you wish. The preamp also allows you 
to adjust the balance between the two trans- 
ducers, adjust the overall gain, and invert the 
pickup phase—handy for more complex 
systems involving additional pickups. 


The Trance Acoustic Lens is a soundboard 
transducer (SBT) design, so the vibration of 
the guitar’s top plays a significant role in the 
tone. The system comes closer than many 
pickups to conveying the personality and 
responsiveness of the instrument, and 
produces a balanced tone that is largely free 
of pickup artifacts. Players who are used to 
undersaddle pickups will appreciate that the 
Trance system is completely free of the noto- 
rious “quack” that can occur with more 
aggressive playing. Fingerstyle players will 
be pleased that the Trance preamp includes a 
40 Hz low-cut filter that virtually eliminates 
the thump some SBTs create when fingers 
contact the strings. The filter also cleans up 
subsonic mud and helps reduce low-end 


completely free of the notorious “quack” that 
can occur with more aggressive playing. Finger- 
style players will be pleased that the Trance 
preamp includes a 40 Hz low-cut filter that 
virtually eliminates the thump some SBTs 
create when fingers contact the strings. The 
filter also cleans up subsonic mud and helps 
reduce low-end feedback. The optional volume- 
tone control system provides a nice range of 
sounds, from mellow to more aggressive. 

Of course, the most significant feature of 
the Trance M Phantom system is the way it 
changes how you plug in. It’s hard to describe 
how liberating it feels to simply plug the guitar 
directly into a mixer, with no DI. You can walk 
into a gig with nothing but a guitar and the 
TRS/XLR cable, plug directly into the board, 
and get a great sound. The system’s balanced 
low-impedance, high-output signal helps 
reduce noise from stray electromagnetic fields 
and also means you can use extremely long 
cables if necessary. Trance’s TRS to XLR cable 
is only 10 feet long, but you can extend it with 
any standard XLR mic cable. 

The Trance M Phantom does come with a few 
caveats, of course. For example, you can’t simply 
plug this system into most amps or pedals using a 
standard guitar cable. However, there are small 
phantom-power supplies available for as little as 
$20 that can provide the required power while 
acting as a bridge to a standard guitar ¥%4-inch 
input. The Amulet M Phantom also strictly 
requires 48 volts. Most mixing boards will supply 
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SPECS Pair of Acoustic Lens 
transducers, Preamp/end-pin module, 
with 40Hz low-cut filter, adjustable 
gain +/-14db, trim control on one 
channel to balance pickups. Internal 
phase switch. Optional soundhole- 
mounted volume/tone control module. 
TRS output jack. Requires 48-volt 
phantom power. 


PRICE Amulet M Phantom: $330; 
optional volume and tone module: $40 


Made in the USA, tranceaudio.com 


the right voltage, but watch out for guitar amps or 
other gear that may offer only 24 volts. 


All versions of the Trance Amulet are high- 
quality pickup systems. The stereo system has 
been a bit of a “secret of the pros” for years, 
and has been a favorite of performers like 
Jackson Browne, who is known as a connois- 
seur of tone. The new “M” versions bring the 
Amulet sound to a wider audience at a compet- 
itive price point. (Keep in mind when 
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comparing prices that the low-impedance 
balanced output of the Amulet M Phantom 
eliminates the need for a DI or external 
preamp.) The Amulet M Phantom combines 
the freedom from dealing with batteries with 
an installation that has minimal impact on your 
guitar. If you prefer a more standard setup and 
the ability to plug directly into Y4-inch guitar 
inputs, and don’t mind (or prefer) an internal 
battery, the two non-phantom Amulet M 
models offer the same sound quality in a more 
traditional package. AG 
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beginning, has been to 
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realize their dreams 


of playing better. 


brilliant professional 
musicians who share 
their skills and musical 
insights with players at 
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- Happy Traum 


Purchase your DVDs or Download/Stream them immediately from 
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Boss 
Acoustic 
Singer Pro 


Big sound in a small package 
for the solo performer 


BY DOUG YOUNG 


A coustic guitarists have more choices in 
amplification than ever before, and the 
quality keeps getting more impressive. Amps 
in all shapes and sizes offer both good sound 
and features aimed at acoustic performers. 
One new candidate in what has become a 
crowded market that aims to raise the bar is 
Boss’s Acoustic Singer amp. Available in two 
packages with similar features, but different 
power ratings and sizes, the Acoustic Singer 
Pro, as the name suggests, is targeted at the 
solo performer who plays and sings, and 
offers some compelling advantages for both 
voice and instrument. 


A LOOK AT THE CORE FEATURES 

The Acoustic Singer Pro packs a lot of power 
into a small package. With 120 watts—100 to 
the woofer and 20 to the one-inch tweeter— 
the amp is loud enough for any gig, yet weighs 
a manageable 32 pounds. There are two input 
channels, along with an auxiliary input for an 
external sound source such as an iPod. Both 
channels feature the usual basic controls— 
volume, bass, treble, and mids—along with an 
excellent-sounding reverb, phase switch, and 
anti-feedback notch-filter. The amplifier’s 
overall tone can be fine-tuned with a tweeter 
attenuater switch, which adjusts the crossover 
network to create a warmer tone. 

The two main channels are optimized for 
microphones and acoustic-guitar inputs, respec- 
tively. The mic channel supports a combination 
balanced XLR and unbalanced ¥%-inch input, 
with a 2.5K ohm input impedance. The mic 
channel offers a dual-mode delay control, pro- 
viding two different types of echo in a single 
knob. The mic channel supports full 48-volt 
phantom power for condenser mics, and could 
be used with other devices, such as phantom- 
powered DIs or preamps. The guitar channel 
provides an input impedance of 5M ohms, to 
support both active and passive pickups, and 
offers a dual-mode chorus that can range from 
subtle to heavily chorused sounds. The instru- 
ment channel offers a three-mode “Acoustic 
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What sets the Acoustic 
Singer apart from many 
other two-channel amps 
are the extra performance 
features to support 

solo performers. 


Resonance” effect that is designed to add “body” 
to the sound of an acoustic-guitar pickup. 

The Acoustic Singer has flexible outputs for 
both stage and recording applications. A pair of 
DI outputs can be individually set to output 
either a mix of the two channels, or each 
channel individually, while a USB output pro- 
vides a digital interface for computer-based 
recording. An additional output jack can drive 
a headphone or be used as an analog audio-out 
for recording or sending to a monitor. The 
analog-output level is affected by both the 
individual-channel volume controls and the 
master volume, while the DI outs are not 
affected by the master-volume control. The DI 
outputs can be set to bypass effects. 

It’s worth noting that the Acoustic Singer 
Pro has an impressive physical presence. The 
amp is visually attractive, with a dark brown 
stained-wood cabinet, matching brown grill 
cloth, and very comfortable handle. The amp 
tilts back slightly, and the controls are 


well-laid-out and easy to access, with even 
the power switch right on the front panel 
within easy reach. 


BEYOND THE BASICS 

What sets the Acoustic Singer apart from many 
other two-channel amps are the extra perfor- 
mance features to support solo performers. For 
vocalists, the amp leverages the technology 
from Boss’s Acoustic Singer Pro pedal to 
provide a three-mode harmony feature. The 
harmonizer section can add a high harmony (a 
third above the input), a low harmony (a sixth 
below), or a unison doubling effect. The 
harmony mode takes a cue from the input 
signal of the guitar channel to produce diatonic 
harmony within the key, and also tracks 
changes in tonality, such as changing from 
major to minor as the guitar input changes. 
The harmony effect can be turned on and off 
with an optional footswitch. 

The second key feature is a built-in 
40-second looper that operates on both chan- 
nels. The looper is basic, but effective, and can 
be operated directly from the amp or via an 
optional footswitch. When used from the amp, 
pressing record “arms” the recording loop, 
which starts automatically with the first note. 
When used with a footswitch, the looper can be 
started, moved into overdub mode with a 
button-push, and stopped with a double-tap. 


Bells and whistles are interesting, but make 
little difference if an amp doesn’t sound good 
to start with. In this respect I was pleasantly 
surprised. The guitar sound is warm and full, 
and the EQ controls are effective. The reverb 
is smooth—one of nicest-sounding reverbs 
I’ve heard on a combo-amp. The two-mode 
chorus knob allows you to dial in anything 
from subtle to heavy chorus. The Acoustic 
Resonance control is also effective, and 
depending on the guitar, I usually found a 


AT-A-GLANCE 


CONNECTIONS Axx input, 
headphone out, dual-D! outputs 
(switchable between mix and 
individual channels), and USB 
recording output 


POWER 120-watt amplifier, with 
1-inch tweeter and 8-inch woofer. 
Guitar channel with 5M ohm 


input impedance, mic input 
channel with combo XLR, 1/-inch 
inputs, 48-volt phantom power, 
2.5K ohm input impedance 


setting that could add an attractive sense of 
realism to the tone. The vocal channel was 
equally effective, with its own excellent 
reverb-and-delay effect, and it’s hard not to 
enjoy (and sound good!) singing though the 
harmony effect. Having the looper available 
for both guitar and voice offers lots of 
creative potential. 


The Acoustic Singer Pro has the potential to 
replace a lot of gear and simplify the setup for 
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talent to bring hope; 
healing and joy to.our 
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Bread & Roses has been 
bringing live music to 
hospitals, convalescent 

homes, rehabilitation 
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since 1974, We are always 
looking for enthusiastic 
performers to join us! 
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(818) 980-9348 


www.BreadAndRoses.org 
415-945-7120 


EQ & EFFECTS Bass, mid, 
treble EQ and reverb on each 
channel. Delay effect on mic 


looper for both channels. 
Harmonizer effect on mic 
channel with three styles of 
harmony. Support for optional 


many performers. A solo singer/songwriter act 
or a small duo can easily create a wall of sound 
between the effects, harmonizer, and looper 
controls, all from a small amp that can be 
carried into a gig with one hand. The amp has 
more than enough clear, clean volume to fill 
most venues, and its flexible outputs make it 
easy to interface with a PA system when more 
volume is needed. Although the amp is clearly 
aimed for vocalists, the excellent sound quality 
makes the Acoustic Singer Pro attractive even 
for strict instrumentalists. AG 


footswitch for effects and 
volume pedal 


DIMENSIONS 16 “/ie x 13 
x14 1/8 inches, 32 lbs 


channel, dual-mode chorus on 
instrument channel. Built-in 


PRICE 

$949 list; $699 street 
Made in Malaysia 
www.boss.info 


GREG BRANDT 


Distinctive Nylon String Guitars 


greebrandtguitars.com 
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Fender Acoustic 200 


BY PETE MADSEN 


hink Fender and your mind fills with 

images of Stratocasters, Telecasters, and a 
wide array of tube-driven electric-guitar ampli- 
fiers. However, of late, Fender has been busy 
developing several lines of acoustic amplifica- 
tion that range in price from $99 to $999, 
offering options for every level of player. 

At the 2017 NAMM show in Anaheim, Cali- 
fornia, in January, the Fender folks unveiled the 
Acoustic 100 and 200 amps. Each combo ampli- 
fier sports a handsome wood cabinet, a brown 
speaker cloth cover, and a set of easy-to-use con- 
trols for two channels that have separate effects, 
volume, and tone knobs. The 100 model is a 
hundred watts of power matched with one 
8-inch “whizzer” cone speaker. The 200 doubles 
the wattage and speaker count. 

The 200 that I reviewed emerged from its 
shipping box easily via the top-mounted hand 
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grip, which might seem a minor detail, but can 
be a lifesaver when you leave the club at 2 AM 
after a grueling three-hour set with hands full of 
guitars, mic stands, and other paraphernalia. 

Inputs for the two channels are located on 
the top panel at opposite ends of the cabinet. 
Each channel accepts either XLR or Y%-inch 
inputs. The channels have duplicate controls 
that allow you to dial in volume, bass, middle, 
treble, phase (button), FX, and FX amount. An 
interesting feature is the effects LED display, 
which is in the middle of the control panel, sepa- 
rating the two channels. 


With all the tone dials set to noon, I plugged in 
my Martin 00-18 outfitted with a Fishman Matrix 
blend pickup system. Immediately I had to turn 
down the bass, as I was getting a heavy amount 


of low-end feedback and a “woofy” tone. After 
achieving low-end equilibrium, I was able to get a 
pleasant and warm sound from the Acoustic 200 
(Note: I usually keep the Fishman pickup dialed 
permanently at 75 percent pickup and 25 percent 
mic, but the Fender had me playing around with 
the amount of pickup vs. mic. I ended up with 
about 10 percent more mic than normal). All 
three tone controls are responsive, yielding a 
colorful spectrum of tonal options. 

I’m not a big acoustic-guitar effects guy, so I 
was a little dubious when I flipped through the 
various options, which range from room/hall 
reverbs to echo, delay, “vibratone,” chorus, and a 
couple of combos: delay + chorus and delay + 
reverb. The reverbs were serviceable, adding 
some richness to the sound. On the other hand, 
the chorus sounded shimmery and lush—I felt 
my inner Andy Summers get all “de-do-do-do, 


de-da-da-da.” The “vibratone” is a tremolo 
effect—think pulsating “Boulevard of Broken 
Dreams”-type sound. It’s a great sound to throw 
in once in a while. There is also an echo and 
delay that can be adjusted via a tap tempo foot 
controller, which our review model did not have. 

I took the Fender to a gig at a local brew- 
house to see how it would fare for the 
working musician. It was easy to set it up and 
dial in a good sound. I plugged a Shure SM58 
microphone into the second channel and 
dialed in some reverb to give my vocals a 
little color. The Fender had plenty of volume 
to fill the beer garden, which I estimated had 
about 75 to 100 folks. 

The venue parked me on an outdoor stage 
with no cover from the sun, so I was a little con- 
cerned—based on a previous experience with a 
different amplifier—that the Fender might get 
too hot and shut down. But the amplifier per- 
formed great through my entire three-hour set, 
with no ill effects from the solar onslaught. I, on 
the other hand, was pooped, so when I had to 
return my equipment to the car I was glad that 
the 23 Ib. amplifier was easy to transport. 


I did not use the Bluetooth feature on the 
Fender, but I see how this would be a great 
application for the gigging musician. You can 
connect your phone, tablet, or other elec- 
tronic Bluetooth-enabled device wirelessly 
and provide your own backing tracks or 
between-set music. The extra benefit being 
that, unlike a USB connected device—which 
the Fender also has—this one lets you 
remotely change music or settings. 

One quibble I have is that the Fender has no 
master volume control: each channel has a 
separate volume control. Most acoustic ampli- 
fiers have not only an individual volume control 
for each channel, but a master control that 
allows you to set your individual levels and 
then bring the master up when you start your 
set. I would say this is a minor annoyance, and 
did not negatively affect my performance. 

Over all, the Fender makes for an affordable, 
stylish, and good-sounding combo amp for 
gigging and non-gigging musicians alike. It can 
fill a decent-sized room and has a number of 
solid-sounding effects and features that should 
satisfy a wide variety of musicians. AG 
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AT A GLANCE 


FENDER 
ACOUSTIC 200 


FEATURES 2 channels, each with 
3-band EQ and XLR/ 14-inch inputs; 
200 Watts; 2 x 8-inch speakers with 
whizzer cone; plywood construction; 
USB input; Bluetooth 


EFFECTS Reverb, delay/echo, 
vibratone, chorus 


DIMENSIONS 16 x 18.5 x 9.5 
inches; weight: 23 lbs. 


OPTIONS Foot switch available 


PRICE $549 street 
fenderguitar.com 
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The Elliott Elite (left) and 
Elliott Integrity (right) capos 


Elliott Elite and Integrity Capos 


BY GREG CAHILL 


he Elliott capo’s aura of old-world crafts- 
manship is evident as soon as it’s pulled 
from its burgundy velour pouch. The capo 
itself is elegant in its simplicity: The Elliott’s 
simple screw mechanism moves a leather- 
lined neck cradle in the center of its U-shaped 
metal frame and allows the guitarist to set 
precisely the amount of tension the device 
places on the strings. The actual string 
contact is accomplished by a bar (covered 
with clear plastic padding) that flips over the 
top of the U—it is held in place by a push 
button secured with an internal spring. 
Screw operation is among the oldest 
approaches to capo design. The primary advan- 
tage of this capo type is its precision, which allows 
the tension to be set exactly the right amount, 
generally resulting in excellent tuning stability. 
The downside is that screw-operated designs take 
longer to install and to remove than some other 
designs, and the process typically requires using 
both hands. “The Elliott’s most impressive aspect 
is its tuning stability,” AG’s former gear editor Teja 
Gerken once opined. “Its smooth screw operation 
and the fact that the adjustment point is at the 
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exact center of the neck make it the most tuning- 
stable capo I’ve ever used.” 

The screw operation is so effective that 
other major capo brands that had banked on 
ease of operation are adopting it. So Elliott is 
staying one step ahead of the competition by 
refining its own classic design. 

Enter the improved Elliott Elite guitar capo 
and the Elliott Integrity capo. 

The Elite began with small banjo-capo frames 
with which banjo great Tom McKinney was exper- 
imenting. McKinney sent some rough frame 
examples to Elliott capo company founder Phill 
Elliott, who refined the design. He’s been pro- 
ducing this model since the mid-1990s. The 
result of that careful refining process is evident in 
the Elite capo available today. Crafted for both 
guitar and banjo, the Elite capo has a thinner, 
sleeker profile than other Elliott capos, ideal for 
players who want more comfort for the fretting 
hand. The sleek Elite frame has been narrowed by 
1/s inch from the standard ¥%4-inch frame width. 
In addition, the Elite guitar capo features the 
exclusive patented Elliott push-button quick- 
release top-bar locking system combined with 


the McKinney-style saddle. Designed to keep the 
capo aligned over the fret board, the saddle is 
padded with leather to protect your instrument’s 
finish. The Elite is available in three standard 
sizes: 1 "/16, 1 9%, and 1 7/s inches. The Elliott 
Elite is not only stylish, but exceedingly nonin- 
trusive. The price is $160. 

The new Integrity capo is built to the same 
exacting standards as Elliott’s other capos. Hand- 
crafted from satin-finished stainless steel, the 
Integrity model also features the patented Elliott 
push-button locking system, allowing for easy on/ 
off operation. The Integrity capo utilizes a long, 
wide saddle design that cradles the neck of your 
instrument to keep the capo securely centered 
over the fretboard. The saddle loops on the Integ- 
rity capo have a unique look that is less elegant 
and more square than the original rounded 
design. The capo is wider than the Elite and 
sports a satin stainless-steel finish. The leather 
padding of saddle seat protects your instrument’s 
finish. The Integrity can accommodate both 
1 '4/16- and 1%-inch nut widths. Price: $99.95. 


Teja Gerken contributed to this article. 
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Discover That You Can 


Play a Musical Instrument 


The guitar is the perfect instrument to not only learn how to play, but 
also to learn how to read, understand, and enjoy music. Whether you’ve 
had a few years of lessons, taught yourself, or never picked up a guitar, 
this course is the perfect way to start. This engaging course, developed by 
Dr. Colin McAllister, concert guitarist and celebrated teacher, will teach 
you to play the guitar in a surprisingly short time. 


In 24 fast-moving lessons, you'll learn: left hand fingering and shifting, 
right hand strumming, finger picking, pick playing; as well as note 
reading. You'll also explore the basics of music theory; a wide range of 
chords, the foundation under a melody; the essential scales for guitar; plus 
melodic “licks,” which equip you to play lead guitar lines and melodies. 
By the end of the course, you'll know how to play complete songs and 
tunes in a range of musical styles, and so much more. Learning to Play 
Guitar: Chords, Scales, and Solos offers you a highly effective way to 
master the fundamentals of this universal instrument. 


Offer expires 07/31/17 
THEGREATCOURSES.COM/5GTA 
1-800-832-2412 


LECTURE TITLES 


= 


Guitar Basics: Play a Song in 60 Seconds 
Tuning Up, Reading Music, and Dexterity 
Classical Guitar Position and Posture 
Learning How to Practice the Guitar 
Playing Fingerstyle Guitar 

Playing Rhythm Guitar 

The Pentatonic Scale 


The Blues Scale and Lateral Stretching 


oO NOM PWN 


Planting for Control and Accuracy 

10. Guitar Tremolo: Gaining Speed 

11. Legato and Power Chords 

12. Travis Picking for Folk, Country, and Rock 
13. Hammer-Ons and Pull-Offs 

14. Finger Independence and Chord Theory 
15. Crosspicking and Bass Lines 

16. Piano-Style Guitar and Fingernail Care 

17. Syncopated Strumming and Movable Scales 
18. A New Pentatonic Scale and the Capo 

19. Barre Chords: Movable Chords 

20. Flamenco Technique: Rasgueado 

21. Playing with Natural Harmonics 

22. Jazz Harmony and Dorian Mode 

23. DADGAD Tuning and Lydian Mode 

24. Taking the Guitar to the Next Level 


Learning to Play Guitar: 
Chords, Scales, and Solos 
Course no. 7776 | 24 lessons (30 minutes/lessons) 


SAVE UP TO $190 


DVD $269-95 


7 LO 
Video Download $224-95 
+$10 Shipping & Processing (DVD only) 
and Lifetime Satisfaction Guarantee 


Priority Code: 146388 


For over 25 years, The Great Courses has brought 
the world’s foremost educators to millions who want 
to go deeper into the subjects that matter most. No 
exams. No homework. Just a world of knowledge 
available anytime, anywhere. Download or stream 
to your laptop or PC, or use our free apps for iPad, 
iPhone, Android, Kindle Fire, or Roku. Over 600 
courses available at www.TheGreatCourses.com. 
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A duo of master 
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DETROIT TWELVE STRING 


Bluts & xacs J 


Todd Albright 


Detroit Twelve String: Blues & Rags 
Third Man Records 


A Motor City Blues Thing 


BY DERK RICHARDSON 


verything about Todd Albright’s second 
E record hollers “vintage.” The eight-song EP 
the follow-up to the Detroit-based guitarist’s 
2016 LP debut, Fourth Floor Visitor (Jett Plastic), 
was released on vinyl. Its repertoire includes 
traditional country blues by or associated with 
Blind Willie McTell (“Savannah Mama,” “Kill It 
Kid,” “Delia”), Lead Belly (“Sweet Mary Blues”), 
Skip James (“Cherry Ball Blues”), Frank 
Hutchison (“Train that Carried My Gal from 
Town”), George Carter (“Rising River Blues”), 
and Blind Blake and Gus Cannon (“My Money 
Never Runs Out”). And Albright, a blues fanatic 
since he first heard a John Lee Hooker album, 
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recorded this one on a Fenezia model 12-string 
(with walnut back and sides), commissioned 
from luthier Todd Cambio of Fraulini Guitars, 
who is similarly obsessed with the sounds of the 
1920s and ’30s. 

As Cambio wrote on his blog, he based 
Albright’s Fenezia on “the Auditorium-sized 
guitars made in independent shops operated by 
Italian immigrants in New York... 
of top jazz and ‘hillbilly’ recording artists,” and it 
has a “nice hollow, old-time tone.” Albright plays 
it fingerstyle with powerful authority, generating 
a huge sound with coarse timbres. He toys with 
the beat, much as his forebears did, and his raw 


the favorite 


Todd Albright 


singing adds emotional authority, as well. Where 
authenticity might be too much of a good thing 
for some listeners, it’s in the overall sonics of the 
recording. Produced by Kenny Tudrick at the 
Black River House in rural Michigan, Detroit 
Twelve String is aurally rough-hewn—with the 
volume turned up, the heavily chorded 12-string 
approaches the bright jangle you anticipate from 
the instrument, but Albright’s vocals hang back, 
somewhat muddied in the mix. 

The character and emotional vibe of the per- 
formance are delicious, how much so hinges on 
your appetite for a finished product that almost 
sounds like it was recorded in 1929. 


Mount Eerie 
A Crow Looked at Me 
P.W. Elverum & Sun 


PLAYLIST 


Grant Gordy & Ross Martin 


Year of the Dog 
Free Dirt 


Death and a grief-stricken diary are 
bolstered by time-signature shifting guitars 


With plainspoken poetry and unsettling 
candor, Mount Eerie’s Phil Elverum looks 
death in the face because he has to. In 2016, 
Geneviéve Castrée, Elverum’s wife and the 
mother of his infant daughter, died of pancre- 
atic cancer. A Crow Looked at Me was recorded 
mostly on Castrée’s musical instruments in the 
room where she died. It’s Elverum’s love letter 
to her, and a journey’s logbook where the 
destination is unknown. 

Over Spartan strummed acoustics, droning 
accordion, and percussion that resembles a respi- 
rator, Elverum’s dry whisper cracks on “Death is 
Real,” as he recalls receiving a package his wife 
ordered before she died. Time-signature shifting 
guitars mimic nature’s rhythms on “Seaweed,” 
where Elverum deposits his wife’s ashes at a lake- 
shore. He knows Castrée is not in the ashes, but 
wonders if she is somehow in the churning water, 
or in the wind that moves the waves. 

Multi-tracked acoustics wheel like restless 
birds on “Ravens,” while Elverum lingers over 
notes, as if he’s hesitant to remove his hands 
from his wife’s guitars. Blunt specificity punc- 
tures sentimentality on “Toothbrush/Trash,” 
where Elverum throws out bloodied tissues 
used by Castrée. 

Elverum’s grief-stricken diary finally turns a 
corner on “Crows,” the only song addressed not 
to his wife, but to his daughter. As he hikes 
through a forest carrying his dozing, dreaming 
child, a crow follows overhead, suggesting that 
Castrée may be with the infinite, which is 
reflected in nature and in dreams. 

—FPat Moran 


Master flatpickers play a wide-ranging 
series of duets 


Grant Gordy and Ross Martin travel in blue- 
grass circles, but the flatpickers venture far 
beyond the genre’s normal confines on their 
recent duo album Year of the Dog, sort of a 
chamber recital for the steel-string guitar. 
Gordy plays a 1944 Martin 000-18, a 1998 
Collings D1, and a 1975 Martin D-28, 
while Martin plays 2002 a Collings D2H. The 
engineer Aaron Youngberg captures this 
formidable selection of guitars in warm and 
expansive detail. 

The beautiful sonic treatment is equaled by 
the depth of the duo’s musicianship. Gordy 
and Martin play J.S. Bach’s “2-Part Invention 
No. 2 in C minor” with a sharp attention to 
timbral and ornamental detail. Their seem- 
ingly effortless command of jazz harmony is 
noticeable on arrangements of the popular 
standard “T’ll Be Seeing You,” and “Celia,” by 
the great bebop pianist Bud Powell. 

On a spirited arrangement of Pat 
Metheny’s “Bright Size Life,” the duo finds 
common territory between this fusion classic 
and their genre of origin as Gordy adds some 
bluegrass bass runs on an open-G chord. 
The effect feels natural and not contrived in 
the slightest. 

Gordy and Martin explore more typical 
repertoire on selections like “Dear Old 
Dixie”—but with dizzying modulations of key 
and tempo. There’s a feeling on this piece— 
and throughout the album—that the guitar- 
ists are sharing a deep conversation, 
improvising at the highest level. 

—Adam Perlmutter 


We have spent a long 
time working on new 
packaging for our 
John Pearse® Strings. 
Not new color covers or 
boxes. You might not 
even see the change 
but the packaging 
provides better 
protection 

from the moment 
they are born. 

You will notice. 

John Pearse® Strings 
lasting longer! 

Just the best strings 
Now even better. 


Breezy Ridge Insts.,Ltd. 
www.jpstrings.com 610.691.3302 
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FIND THE RIGHT TEACHER FOR YOU - EVALUATE YOUR OWN PLAYING 
DEVELOP YOUR OWN FINGERSTYLE - PLAY THE BLUES LIKE ELIZABETH COTTEN 
GET THE MOST FROM SKYPE LESSONS - NAIL THE BASICS OF SOLOING 
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ACOUSTIC 
CONNECTIONS. 


Microphones and pickups 

for guitars, violins, mandolins, 
banjos, and other stringed 
instruments. Brands include: 
MiniFlex 2Mic Soundhole Microphones; 
GHS Soundhole mics; McIntyre, 
LR. Baggs, and B-Band pickups; 
Elixir strings and Homepsun Tapes. 
International orders are welcome. 
On the Web at www.acousticon.com 


Introducing Finger-Tone® Fingerstyle 
Guitar Picks by ProPik® 
Now you can get the same 


pure sound of fingernails 
and fingertips from a 


light weight metal 
finger pick 


* No fingernails to fuss with y- 

* Fingertips touch string as you play << 
* Large and medium sizes available 
AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE 
MUSIC STORE OR CONTACT: 
GUPTILL MUSIC 

(714) 556-8013 
www.guptillmusic.com 
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Don’t miss your cue... 
with the VoxGuard VU 


FUE 


"| was impressed by the VoxGuard VU’s effectiveness. It excels 
where the vocalist is surrounded by other instruments... and I 
can't imagine using one for vocal work without the windows 

~ Strother Bullins - S&VC, Pro Audio Review 
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Bubbles 2, a nylon-string cedar-top 
classical guitar, has playful inlay 
of walnut and koa effervescence. 


Bubblicious 


BY GREG CAHILL 


aybe it’s the glint in his eye, but you 
M get the impression that luthier Greg 
Brandt has a whimsical soul. And one look at 
his guitar “Bubbles” confirms it. I first 
encountered Bubbles and Bubbles 2 last year 
at the Santa Barbara Acoustic Instrument 
Celebration. The story behind these guitars is 
that Brandt, who specializes in handmade 
nylon-string guitars, and his apprentice, 
Chace Miller, had a little extra time on their 
hands while working in Brandt’s North Holly- 
wood studio and preparing Miller for her 
introduction to steel-string building. “We 
started looking at what steel-string makers 


were doing,” the affable Brandt recalls. “It 
was always clear that steel-string makers had 
a wider wood and decorative palette and that 
I always felt I needed to toe the line in 
dealing with classical players, who would 
often accept almost anything on the inside 
{of a custom guitar], as long as it looked like 
what Segovia played 70 years ago.” 

Though Brandt is a traditional maker when it 
comes to building a box and bracing a top, he 
decided to try a couple of different looking guitars 
for the 2015 La Guitarra California Festival just to 
see how they were received. Those were made 
from a matched set of Indian rosewood. 


But the walnut (and walnut and koa) inlay 
transformed those guitars. One featured the 
“bubbles” style (named by a client) and the other 
a “tiles” style. Bubbles 1 and 2 featured a cedar 
top, Indian rosewood back and sides, Honduran 
mahogany neck, and ebony fingerboard. 

“TThe bubbles] started while making some 
different rosettes, deciding that I liked them, and 
wanting to use the design elements on other 
places on the guitar, including the bridge, the 
back, and butt.” 

The project suited Brandt’s whimsical 
nature—he has a third Bubbles on the bench and 
more have been commissioned. AG 
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COURTESY OF GREG BRANDT 


UR 

ACOUSTIC’S 
TRUE TONE, 
ANYWHERE. 


ADVANCED DIGITAL MICROPHONE 
SYSTEM FOR ACOUSTIC GUITAR 


iRig Acoustic Stage is a revolutionary digital 
microphone system that makes your guitar sound 

exactly as if it was captured with a classic 
recording studio setup, giving you full rich 

studio-quality sound on the stage. 


CANCEL 
FEEDBACK 


It's a compact high-quality acoustic microphone 
and preamplifier/DSP processing unit that 
mounts in seconds on any instrument with 
‘ a sound hole and delivers all of the true 
character and tonal nuance of your 
acoustic, acoustic-electric or ukulele in 
live playing situations. 


‘ 


. \ 
? 
HIGH-PERFORMANCE ADVANCED DIGITAL 
MEMS MICROPHONE PREAMP & DSP UNIT 
CANCEL FEEDBACK 6 TONE PRESETS FOR STEEL 
BUTTON AND NYLON STRING GUITARS 


IK MULTIMEDIA. 
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IRIGACOUSTICSTAGE.COM 


AUX IN WITH BL 
FOR PIEZO INPU 


USB AUDI 
FOR RECO 
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Harmony of Time 


IN HONOR OF MARTIN GUITAR’S 
2 MILLIONTH GUITAR MILESTONE 


D-200 Deluxe lw. 


A custom RGM watch 
included with the 
D-200 Deluxe 


Find an Authorized Martin Dealer 
at martinguitar.com/find-a-dealer 


